


Open Letter 


to 


A yf ae 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 North Clark Street 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Dear Teacher: 


Business, any business, is so often an impersonal and purely 
commercial thing. Sometimes it is that way by choice, 
sometimes by necessity. Take us, for example. 


We try to make Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES a vital, depend- 
able magazine that is of real service to you; a magazine that 
can be used and reused. We want to be more than just 
another teachers’ magazine that you receive each month. 
We want to know you, know your own particular problems 
and questions, and to be on the spot with solutions and 
answers. We want our business to be not impersonal, but 
friendly; not purely commercial, but one of service. 


We'd like to write to each one of you individually, but 
since that isn't possible we decided to write you this open 
letter to say we'd like to become acquainted. 


Cordially, 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 








Anywhere 


IN HOME OR CLASSROOM 
SOCIAL OR WORKING LIFE 


A poised, attractively dressed, well 
groomed figure holds the attention of 
young and old alike. Put more thought 
and effort into your work when you 
know beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that you present a flawless appearance. 


TEACHER, PUPIL, 
HOUSEWIFE OR 
PROSPECTIVE MODEL 


SO YOU WANT TO BEA 
MODEL! 


tells how to develop a lovelier, more 
glamorous YOU. How to walk, talk, 
streamline your figure, bring out your 
facial beauty by methods proved and 
used in one of New York’s most famous 
modeling schools. 

Exquisitely bound, beautifully _ illus- 
trated with actual photographs, low in 
price, SO YOU WANT TO BE A 
MODEL! deserves a place on every 
woman's booxshelf. SEND $2.50—GET 
YOUR COPY OF THIS VALUABLE 
BOOK BY RETURN MAIL, POSTPAID. 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 











4616 North Clark Street 


Chicago 40, Illinois 


() Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES for 1 year (10 consecutive issues begin- 
ning with the current number), $3.00. (Add 25c per year for Canadian subscriptions; 50c 


for those from other foreign countries.) 


[) Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES free introductory offer. My order totals 


I am enclosing my check 


I shall remit on receipt of the first issue..... 


money order 











QUICK CHICK 
GAMES 


The Easy Way To Learn! 


This new way of learning the 
notes in music makes the child's 
learning process a fascinating 
game! 


In each box of Quick Chick 
Games there are 228 cards with 
full instructions for using them. 
There are even grade levels for 
each game. 


One of the greatest advan- 
tages of these Quick Chick 
Games is that the notes will be 
learned in all different positions 
in which they may appear in 
music, and that the use of these 
games secures a great speed in 
music reading. 


ONLY 35e 


(Remittance must accompany all orders) 


MORGAN-DILLON CO. 


4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
































THE LETTER BOX 


This department’ is calculated to add to 
Junior Arts and Activities’ usefulness to you. 
Each month we shall answer as many of 
your questions as possidle in these columns. 
In addition, each question received will be 
answered by a personal letter. 

To give you the benefit of the knowledge 
and opinions of nore than one individual, 
we have planned that your questions shall 
be answered in alternate issues by Netta 
Dresser, long a@ contributing editor of Junior 
Arts and Activities, and by our editor. 

Address all questions to the Editor, Junior 
Arts and Activities, 4616 North Clark Street, 
Chicago 40, Illinois. 


Dear Editor: 

We are planning units on early 
colonial life and the westward move- 
ment. Have you any suggestions 
as to material? 

—C.B.K., California. 


The April, 1943 issue of Junior Arts 
and Activities contains materials on 
the westward movement, “The United 
States, a World Power.” 

Morgan-Dillon and Co., 4616 N. 
Clark, Chicago has a hectograph work- 
book (grades 4-6) Pioneer Days, $1.00. 

Benton and White publish for the 


intermediate grades How the Pioneers 
Moved Westward (Curriculum Units 
for Elementary Schools, No. 2, Dept. 
of Education Bulletin, Sacramento, 
Calif., 25c). 

Other publishers who have such 
material are Paine Publishing Co., 40- 
4A E. Ist St., Dayton, Ohio; F. A. Owen 
Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y.; 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 4th Ave., 
New York 16; and Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., Inc., 14 W. 49th St., New York 
20. : 


Dear Editor: 

Do you have any suggestions 
which would help an eighth-grade 
art instructor? 

—A.T.P., Minnesota. 

Junior Arts and Activities is very 
helpful in providing you with projects 
and craft ideas. In addition, our art 
material is correlated with the other 
subjects of the curriculum and so is 
much more usable than straight art 
material. 

Also we should like to recommend 
The New Art Education by Ruffini and 

(Continued on page 2) 





FUN WITH CRAYOLA 


1 i y —if have a little 

vw: find your pencils when you want them if you he 1 
wc acl thee in. So let’s make one, using stiff paper or jt % 
cardboard. Rule off a rectangle 10 x 6% inches. Make 3 = s, x 
1%4 inches, 1 panel 7 x 1%4 inches and allow % inch for a flap for your 


cover. Cut along heavy 





lines and fold along dotted 
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lines. But before you fold 
in “A” flaps and paste them 





down on “B”—decorate the 
outside top and side of your 
box with 
CRAYOLA Wax Crayons 
If your dealer ( U.S.A. 
only) does not have CRAY- 
OLA, send 35c in stamps, 
not coins, to 





Binney & Smith Co. 
41 E, 42nd St. New York 17 














Have Fun 
Aft Home 
with 
“HOME PLAY’’ 


* 


It's just a part of family 
life to have fun together — 
to sing, to play games, to 
have birthday and holiday 
parties, to work on hobbies. 
It's really second nature to 
most families. 


In “HOME PLAY” every 
family will find some new 
suggestions — some games 
they haven't played, some 
“kitchen fun” they’ve never 
tried, some indoor and out- 
door equipment they can 
make and install, some new 
ways to entertain their 
friends, and plenty of ideas 
for rainy day activities. 


"HOME PLAY” is full of 
fun for every member of the 
family, and for all the fam- 
ily together. 


* 


Price 75 cents 


NATIONAL RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION 


315 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 




















YOU 


can earn additional money! 
are needed to tell other teach- 
ers about Junior Arts and Activi- 


ties! 
BE OUR AGENT 


Junior Arts and Activities is the 
fastest-growing professional maga- 
zine for elementary teachers. All 
teachers — from those of kinder- 
garten children to those in the 
junior high schools — need Junior 
Arts and Activities to help make 
their work easier and their classes 
more resultful. 


You have used Junior Arts and 
Activities. You know its value. 
You can demonstrate its usefulness. 

Who better than YOU to present 
Junior Arts and Activities to other 
teachers? 

Write TODAY for full informa- 
tion about our generous commission 
plan, our special offers, and details 


about using your spare time to put 
EXTRA MONEY in your purse. 


Write to 
AGENTS 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, IIL 














ARE YOU 
MOVING? 


You want your copies of Junior 
Arts and Activities to continue to 
reach you each month. Here is 
how you can insure their prompt 
arrival. 


1. Write us your change of ad- 
dress just as soon as you know it; 
before you move, if possible. 


2. Send us your old address as 
well as the new one. 


3. Allow at least four weeks for 
the first copy to reach your new 
address. 


Our circulation department gives 
immediate attention to all change- 
of-address correspondence. BUT, 
if you wait for the post office to 
notify us of your change of address, 
you will have missed at least one 
copy. To prevent this, follow the 
three simple steps outlined above. 
It wil help us to help you. 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, OL 














LETTERS 


(Continued from page 1) 
Knapp (of Columbia University). It 
is a booklet especially designed for the 
use of each pupil on his particular 
level, and it has an accompanying 
teacher’s manual. 


Dear Editor: 

Could you give me the names of 
good books on games and physical 
education for the elementary school? 

—G.F.E., Kansas. 

We believe that you will find the 
following books helpful: An Athletic 
Program For Elementary Schools, A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St., New York. 
Physical Education For Small Elemen- 
tary Schools, Barnes & Co. Play Activ- 
ities, Barnes & Co. 

Dear Editor: 

Where may I order reed, ratfia, 
or any other maierials for a weav- 
ing project? 

—A.L.O., Pennsylvania. 

The following organizations provide 
such materials as well as craft instruc- 
tions. Craft Guild, 2666 N. Halsted 
St., Chicago 14; American Reedcraft 
Co., Wenersville, Pennsylvania. 

Dear Editor: 

Do you have project material 
on the states of the Union and the 
nations who were our allies during 


| the war? I teach junior high grades 
6-7-8. 


—J.C., Iowa. 


Our Good Neighbors (60c, Jones 
Publishing Co., 4616 N. Clark, Chi- 
cago 40) contains material on our 
Latin American allies—units and proj- 
ects. Our United States (same price 
and same company) has good material 
on states. These books ordered together 
are $1.00. 

The Morgan-Dillon Co., 4616 N. 
Clark St., Chicago 40, has hectograph 
workbooks on England, Scotland, and 
Wales, $1.00 each. 

Dear Editor: 

Do you know of any books which 
have patterns in them for drawing 
or cutting out? 

—J.R.H., Washington 


We believe that you must refer to 
hectograph material. The following are 
some which I am sure you will find 
helpful: Sixteen Activity Projects, for 
grades 3 and 4, 75c; Sixteen Activity 
Projects, for grades 5 and 6, 75c; Art 
Aids For the Classroom, $1.00; Activ- 
ities in Handcraft, $1.00; and Holidays 
of the Year, $1.25. These are all avail- 
able from Earl J. Jones, Publisher, 740 
Rush St., Chicago. 





THE 


Edna Means 
Dramatic Service 
RECITATIONS 


PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


for 
Children and Adults 


Send for our free catalogue 


Address 


525 Arlington Place 
Chicago 14, Illinois 























ALL YEAR ‘ROUND 


when you use 
YEAR-ROUND ARTS 
& CRAFTS PROJECTS 


This new project book com- 
piled by the editors and artists of 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
contains arts and crafts for 
every season and every outstand- 
ing holiday in the school year. 


W5e pestpaid 


The Jones Publishing Co. 


4616 NORTH CLARK 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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The “Bakery Game” outlined on page 
9 is representative of the kind of thing 
that may be done with any of the com- 
munity helpers being studied by the 
class. An interesting innovation is 
drawing a simplified version of the 
game on the blackboard and then allow- 
ing the children to choose symbols to 
mark lightly in the squares denoting 
their progress in the game. Thus the 
game may be used during play periods 
and recesses when it is not possible to 
play out of doors. 

a 

“Making a Grocery Store” (pages 
10 and 11) is am activity carried out 
by most classes during a study of com- 
munity helpers. There are _ several 
new slants on this project which both 
teacher and children should consider. 
Incorporating them into the activity 
will increase its effectiveness as a teach- 
ing medium and add to its interest. 

» 


There are two possible uses for the 
ideas for “Vocabulary Notebooks” de- 
scribed on page 12. The first is outlined 
on the page. The second is to use the 
outline figures not for the notebooks 
themselves but for decorations on di- 
viding pages of a single vocabulary 
notebook which the children will make 


during the study of community 
helpers. 

& 
“The Banana Plant” by I. Dyer 


Kuenstler (pages 16 and 17) very con- 
veniently combines nature study, art, 
and social studies material. The fact- 
ual matter may be used as a part of a 
nature-study unit or of a unit on some 
country (Latin America, for instance) 
where the banana plant is characteris- 
tic and has commercial importance. 
& 


The “Pennsylvania Dutch Designs” 
(page 20) need not be considered as 
usable only with a unit on Pennsyl- 
vania. If children are learning about 
design or folk art, these ideas may be 
very helpful. Also, in sewing projects 
or woodworking projects where decor- 
ation is needed, these may furnish 
stimulation for the children to help 
them create original designs. 

& 

Many classes have units on winter 

birds at this season of the year. The 
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USING PROJECT 
MATERIAL IN THIS 


ISSUE 


“Bird Pictures” described on page 25 
are attractive and can be used by older 
children as well as by those in the kin- 
dergarten (for whom the project is 
primarily intended). Older children 
may be able to devise variations of 
the method of making the pictures and 
they may also be able to sketch original 
pictures instead of using clippings 
from magazines and newspapers. 
e 


“Covering Boxes” (page 27) is an 
excellent project for young children. 
The boxes may be used for many pur- 
poses: to keep pencils, crayons, and the 
like in the children’s desks; to use as 
containers for small gifts such as 
puzzles; and so on. Notice that boxes 
of any size may be made. 

& 


The idea for astronomy flash cards 
(page 31) is a very adaptable one. The 
constellations are a bit abstract but a 
knowledge of them will increase the 
children’s general knowledge and will 
contribute to their awareness of the 
marvels of nature. The flash-card idea 
makes learning to recognize the con- 
stellations a kind of game and if the 
teacher presents this material as some- 
thing in the nature of an extra-curricular 
activity—something designed for the 
children’s pleasure—the project is al- 
most sure to meet with success. 

a 


Use Pennsylvania Dutch designs to 
decorate the footstool described on page 
32. Some of the children may use the 
designs shown on page 32 but they 
should also investigate the possibilities 
of the former designs (described on 
page 20). 

co 


If the class (upper-grade boys and 
girls) undertake a unit study of com- 
munication they will undoubtedly want 
to have an exhibit. For this exhibit 
we suggest that they make replicas 
of some of the various ways in which 
man has communicated his thoughts as 
described on page 37. In addition to 
constructing the items mentioned on 
this page, the boys and girls may in- 
clude friezes, murals, and dioramas 
showing the development of communi- 
cation. Then, too, from their studies 
the pupils may be able to make other 
models of communication devices. 














MAMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD 


- 





The Primary Teacher's 
Plan Book 


AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD 


The only magazine published exclu- 
sively for the Primary Teacher— 


Seasonal activities and art work, so- 
cial studies, seatwork, posters, units, 
plays, articles on phonics and reme- 
dial reading, stories, nature depart- 
ment, poetry, miscellaneous timely 
subjects—all combine to make this 
the best all-around primary maga- 
zine. 

Mothers of pre-school age children, 
and children in the primary grades, 
will find much of value for the amuse- 
ment and education of their children 
in the home. 


Subscription price, $3.00 a year 
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For Primary Grade 
Color Work 
MILTON BRADLEY'S 


No-Roll Crayon 


The ideal crayon for early art edu- 
cation—shaped for easy holding by 
little fingers. NO-ROLL is an over- 
size, semi-round crayon 4 inches long, 
with flattened section which prevents 
rolling off the table. 

NO-ROLL is a substantia) crayon of 
quality, smooth marking, free from 
grit, of excellent color value and 
perfect blending texture. 

An eight-color box, one each Red, 
Orange, Green, Blue, Violet, Brown 
and Black. 


Order from your school supply dealer 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
New York: 200 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 811 So. Wabash Ave. 
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Soon after we first started going to 
school (one September long, long ago!) 
our mother was shocked to discover 
that all her previous training in cor- 
rect usage and proper speech appar- 
ently was going the way of all good 
things. We were overheard to make 
such statements as, “I ain't got no 
- time,” and "I don't want no,’’and “he 
don't.” When our decidedly puzzled 
parent (who thought, quite naturally, 
that we should improve with education) 
questioned us, we replied that ‘the rest 
of the kids say those things’ or words 
to that effect. Whereupon our mother 
decided that she must take a firm hand 
and she prescribed some remedial 

a i measures. 

The first of these consisted of making clear to us that because other children 
spoke poorly we need not do so (complete with explanation to prevent us from go- 
ing “high brow”). Then we indulged in conversation—much conversation, widen- 
ing in scope as we grew older. We talked while we washed and dried the dishes, 
did the Saturday cleaning, made the beds, and did the thousand-and-one things 
that mothers and children can do together. Gradually, we came to see the beau- 
ties of our language and to understand that since reading, writing, and talking 
were by far the most frequently performed activities, they should be done well. 
It was much more fun that way. 

Reading, writing, and talking are just as important now as they were when we 
were a child and yet it seems to us that in our efforts to correlate learning with 
life experiences we educators have a tendency to overlook the fuct. We say, 
“Let us write as we speak,’’ without considering that we may not speak correctly 
or use our language to the greatest advantage. Children grow up without a knowl- 
edge of the subtle connotations of many ordinary words, words which are used 
most often. Worse than that, even some educators (those in charge of our children's 
elementary—and most important—education) seem to be unaware of these things. 
All too frequently we receive letters from teachers (and they are fine teachers!) 
whose requests might be interpreted any number of ways. It is one of our prob- 
lems to decide exactly what information they want. So, you see, our interest and 
emphasis are not on literary but on literate expression. Whether or not a child 
sees the aesthetic beauties of words is not what we have in mind. Rather, we urge 
that he learn the proper way to speak and to write so that his meaning will not be 
— and so that his hearer or reader may understand with a minimum of dif- 
iculty. 
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oasting 


Today I took my Christmas sled 
And hurried to the park, 
To do a little coasting 


Before the early winter dark. 


The north wind blew against me 
And tried to hold me back; 
But my sled and I were stronger 


And our speed we did not slack 


Until we reached the bottom 
Of the long and slippery hill, 
Where we landed in a snow ari 
And ended in a spill. 


—Gertrude S. Dallma 
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These stories have been prepared to 
meet the following needs in the primary 
grades: 


(1) To be read to the children to 
develop an interest in community 
helpers. 


(2) To be read by the children as a 
part of a general language correlation. 
(They have been written to a controlled 
vocabulary. All words not within the 
readability limits of children in the 
first grade (second semester or 1A 
level) are listed below. Teachers are 
urged to prepare games and seatwork 
using these words if the children them- 
selves are to read the stories.) 


Apron, aren’t, arrives, asleep; baked, baker, 
bakery, Betty, bins, bottle, bunch, buttons; 
cabbage, cartons, cash register, celery, cheese, 
chocolate, cookies, cottage, counter, course, 
cream, customers; dairy, deal, delivered, 
delivery, dime, disease, dollars, dough, drawer; 
empty, enjoy; flakes, flavored, flour, Friday, 
fun; germs, goodbye, grocer, grocery, grown; 
happens, health, hello, hospital; I’d, idea, ill, 


I'm, inches, inside; jars, jelly, Joey; kitchen; 
let’s, lettuce, list, liver, loaf, loaves; machine, 
maybe, metal, milkman; nickel, nurses; 
o'clock, oranges, order, ovens; pan, peaches, 


peanut, peas, pennies, people, pills, pipe, 
porch, potatoes, pushed; question; radishes, 


rises, route; scales, shelves, skirt, soap, 
someone; telephone, tiny, touched, tray, 
trousers; vegetables; weigh, wholewheat, 


wire, wrap, written, wrote; X-ray; $1.82. 


(3) As a preview of things to note in 
excursions and in talks with community 
helpers. 

(4) As a review to emphasize things 
observed and learned during a study of 
community helpers. 

The subjects are those most fre- 
quently considered in the primary 
grades. We have not included the 
policeman, the fireman, and the post- 
man’, also favorites of children, be- 
cause there appears to be a wealth of 
material written about them at this 
level. 


THE MILKMAN 


Mother was getting breakfast. 
“Joey,” she said, “will you please 


_ See “The Post Office” to be published in the 
February, 1946 issue of Junior Arts and Activities. 
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see if the milkman has left any milk 
this morning?” 

Joey ran to the front door. He 
opened it. There on the porch were 
two bottles of milk and a small bottle 
of cream. 

“Yes, the milkman must have been 
here. Milk and a small bottle of 
cream are on the porch.” 

“Ask Betty to help you bring them 
to the kitchen,” mother said. 

“Come, Betty, help me bring in the 
milk and cream.” 

“T am glad the milkman brought our 
milk this morning,” mother said. 

“The milkman always comes,” said 
father, “no matter how cold or dark 
it is.” 

“T should like to be a milkman,” 
said Joey. 

“Do you know what a milkman has 
to do?” asked Betty. 

“Well,” said Joey, “he has a truck 
and a wire basket and he puts milk on 
people’s porches.” 

“Is that all he does?” asked Betty. 

“T guess so,” said Joey. “It must 
be fun, too. I’d like to ride on the 
milkman’s truck.” 

Father smiled at Betty and Joey. 

“Well, now,” he said, “the milkman 
gets up pretty early. You are still 
asleep when he goes to work.” 

“Maybe the milkman could tell us 
how he works,” said Betty. 
ask him?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Joey. “Let’s write 
him a note. You can put it with moth- 
ers note that she writes to tell the 
milkman how much milk to bring.” 

“May we write a note, mother?” 
asked Joey. 

“T think so,” she said. 

On Friday the milkman came. He 
sat in the living room. Mother was 
there. Betty and Joey were there, too. 
He told the children about his work. 

“I drive a milk truck. I must know 
how to drive carefully. Very early each 
morning I go to the dairy. The dairy 
is the place where the milk and cream 
are put into bottles or cartons. The milk 
comes from the farmers’ cows. It is 
brought to the dairy in big cans. The 


“May we 


dairy is a very clean place. The milk 
and cream are kept cool and fresh. 
The milk you drink is heated before 
bottling. This kills germs. Then it is 
cooled again and put into bottles.” 

“But what do you do?” asked Joey. 

“I put the milk and cream and butter 
and cottage cheese in my truck. Then 
I start to take the milk and other things 
to people who ask for them. I fill the 
orders that they leave on their porches. 
I drive up and down the same streets 
every day. These streets are called 
my route. I come early in the morn- 
ing. I must get to each house early so 
that boys and girls will have fresh milk 
for their breakfasts. I must take money 
for the milk and cream. I do this once 
every week. When all the milk is de- 
livered I must take the empty bottles 
back to the dairy. There they are 
washed and filled again.” 

“You must work hard,” said Betty, 
“and in the dark and cold, too.” 

“Yes, but I like my work. I like to 
bring milk and cream to children,” 
said the milkman. 

“I saw a lady buy some milk at the 
grocery store,” said Joey. 

“Yes,” said the milkman, “some of 
the milk from the dairy is taken to 
grocery stores. People buy milk there, 
too.” 

“Thank you for telling Betty and 
Jocy about your work,” said mother 
to the milkman. “I’m sure they will 
enjoy breakfast more. They know all 
the things you do to see that their milk 
arrives each day.” 

“Thank you very much,” said the 
children. 


THE GROCER 

Betty and Joey wanted to go to the 
grocery store with their mother. 

“Yes,” said mother, “you may come 
with me. First, I must make a list of 
the things I need. I shall give it to 
the grocer. He will give me all the 
things I need. We shall carry them 
home.” 
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Mother’s list looked like this: 


Oranges Sugar Salt 
Sweet potatoes Peanut butter 
1 can of peas 1 can of peaches 


1 pound of liver 

Mother and Betty and Joey walked 
to the grocery store. 

“Good morning,” said the grocer. 

“Good morning,” said, Betty and 
Joey. 

“What can I do for you this morn- 
ing?” asked the grocer. 

“Here is a list of things I need,” said 
mother. 

“Oranges, sweet potatoes, salt are 
on the list,” said the grocer. 

“I see the oranges here in the win- 
dow,” said Betty. 

“And here are the sweet potatoes 
in these baskets,” said Betty. 

“You have so many things in your 
store,” said Joey. “You must be very 
busy all day long.” 

“Well, sometimes I am. But I think 
I can take time to show you around my 
store. Would you like that?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Betty and Joey. 

“Are you in a hurry?” the grocer 
asked the children’s mother. 

“No, I can wait. You are kind to 
show the children your store.” 

“Well, now, you have already seen 
the windows with some fruits and vege- 
tables in them. I keep lettuce, celery, 
radishes, cabbage, and other things in 
this tray.” 

The grocer pointed to a metal tray. 
There was a metal pipe in the center. 
Water came out of the pipe. 

“The water keeps the vegetables 
fresh and good,” said the grocer. 

“Over here along the wall I keep 
canned fruits and vegetables. Here 
are boxes of breakfast foods, too.” 

“I see some soap,” said Joey. 

“Yes, on those bottom shelves there 
is soap. See the boxes. They are filled 
with soap flakes. Mothers buy soap 
and other things to keep their homes 
clean,” said the grocer. 

“Look at that window,” said Joey. 

“I keep fresh meat in that case,” said 
the grocer. “It is cold inside. The meat 
keeps fresh and good. I also keep but- 
ter, milk, and some cheese there, too.” 

“What do you do all day?” asked 
Betty. 

“First I keep my store clean. Then 
I order things to fill the cases, bins, and 
shelves. Trucks with fruits, vegetables, 
and other things come to my store. 
Some of them came from far away.” 

“I hear the telephone,” said Joey. 

“Many people telephone their needs 
to the grocer,” said mother. “He fills 
their orders. His delivery boy takes 


them to his customers.” 

“What is that?” asked Betty. She 
pointed to a box on a long counter. 

“That is the cash register. You 
will see how it works,” said mother. 

The grocer put all the things mother 
ordered on the counter. He wrote the 
cost of each thing on a big brown bag. 
He counted to make sure he had all 
the things. 

“That will be $1.82,” the grocer 
said. 

“Here you are. Here are two dollar 
bills.” 

The grocer pushed some buttons on 
the cash register. The drawer opened. 
The grocer took out a dime, a nickel, 
and three pennies. 

“Here is your change,” he said. 

“Thank you,” said mother. 

“Call again,” said the grocer. 

“Thank you for telling us about your 
work,” said Betty and Joey. 

THE BAKER 

“Let us stop at the bakery,” said 
mother. “We shall get some bread.” 

“I saw some bread at the grocery 
store,” said Joey. 

“Yes, the grocer does sell bread,” 
said mother. “The bakery has all kinds 
of things that are baked in ovens.” 

“Here is the bakery,” said Betty. 

“May we ask the baker to tell us 
about his work? Will he tell us as the 
grocer did?” asked Joey. 

“Well, let us ask and find out,” said 
mother. 

“Good morning,” said a smiling girl. 
She stood behind a case. In the case 
were cookies, cakes, rolls, and bread. 

“Good morning,” said mother. 

“May I help you?” asked the girl. 

“Yes. I should like to buy a loaf 
of white bread. The children would 
like to ask you a question, too,” said 
mother. 

“What is the question, children?” 
the girl asked. 

“Please, will the baker show us the 
bakery?” asked Joey. 

“Just a minute. I shall ask him.” 

The girl went into another part of the 
bakery. Soon she came back. A man 
came with her. He wore a white shirt, 
white trousers, and a long white apron. 
On his head was a tall white cap. 

“This is the baker,” said the girl. 


“How do you do, children,” said the | 


baker. 

“How do you do,” said Betty and 
Joey. 

“So you want to see the bakery, do 
you?” the baker asked. 

“We should like to know about your 
work, too,” said Betty. 

“Come with me,” said the baker. 






He took the children into the bakery. 

“Here,” he said, “is where I work. 
See those tables. I mix the bread there. 
Before it is baked, bread is called 
dough. I put flour and sugar and 
water and other things into the dough. 
Then I cut pieces of dough and weigh 
them. See, here is the scales. I put the 
dough into these pans. Soon it is 
ready to be baked. Here is the oven.” 

“Is that like our oven at home?” 
asked Betty. 

“Yes, only it is much larger. See 
how many loaves of bread I can bake 
in this oven,” said the baker. 

He opened the door of the oven. In- 
side were many loaves of bread. 

“What happens next?” asked Joey. 

“When the bread is baked I let it 
cool. Then I put the loaves in this 
machine. What do you think hap- 
pens now?” asked the baker. 

“Is that where the bread is cut?” 
asked Betty. 

“That’s right. The bread is cut in 
this machine,” said the baker. 

“Where do you wrap the bread?” 
asked Joey. 

“Here I wrap the bread. This ma- 
chine helps me,” said the baker. “Then 
I take it out into the shop to be sold. 
Some of it is put into trucks. The trucks 
take it to grocery stores. People also 
buy bread in grocery stores.” 

“I saw cakes and cookies and rolls 
in the shop,” said Betty. “How do you 
make those?” 

“Rolls are made from dough, too. 
Some of the dough looks much like 
bread dough. See, here are some 
rolls.” 

“They look small,” said Betty. 

“They will get bigger just like the 
bread does,” said the baker. “Then | 
shall put sugar and other good things 
on top of each roll. Then I shall bake 
them. Sometimes I put sugar on after 
the rolls are baked. Cakes are made 
from a different dough. I make cakes 
like your mother does. Only I make a 
great number at one time.” 

“Where do you keep your flour?” 
asked Betty. 

“Here in these bins,” said the baker. 

He opened a big bin. There was the 
flour. He opened another bin. There 
was another kind of flour. It was 
whole-wheat flour. The baker uses it 
to make whole-wheat bread. 

“Your bakery is very clean,” said 
mother. 

“Yes, I must keep it clean. I must 
use only fresh flour and other things in 
my baking. I bake fresh bread every 
day. Bread helps children to grow.” 

(Continued on page 43) 
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dis Learning the processes involved in baking bread 


and learning about the work of the baker becomes 
much more interesting to little children if it is 
turned into a game. On a large piece of heavy 
paper (or of lightweight paper pasted onto card- 
the board) sketch a game similar to the one we have 
ere shown here. Be sure that all the processes are in- 
was cluded. You may wish to make more hazards than 
3 it we have shown. 


er. 





Two or three children may play at one time, 
spinning a little dial (of the type usually employed 
in board games) to determine how many spaces 
lust to advance. If you desire, the children may be 
3 in permitted another spin on the dial if their counter 
ery falls on one of the activities. The counters may 
” be buttons, bits of wood, or cardboard. 


said 
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MAKING A cE 


During the study of community helpers, boys 
and girls will undoubtedly want to “play store.” 
This is definitely an educational activity and has 
long been recognized as a part of the primary 
scheme of things. On these two pages we have tried 
to give a few suggestions for enlivening this activity. 


If you already have a store corner set up, you 
will be interested in a simple way to make play 
money (use green wrapping paper for bills and 
cardboard for coins), signs (use a lettering set, if 
you have one; if not, the children may cut out 
words from grocery ads appearing in newspapers 
and paste them on heavier paper), and so on. To 
fill the shelves, use empty cans and cartons which 
the children may bring from home (be sure that 
the labels are on and that—in the case of cans— 
the lids have been removed leaving a smooth edge) 
and arrange them on the shelves. 
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ICERY STORE 


To make the grocery store, pile orange crates as 
we have shown to make the counter. A few orange 
crates arranged as shelves behind the counter are 
useful to display the things to be sold. Signs may 
be hung from the top of a wooden framework as 
illustrated. 

Since no grocery man is complete without his 
apron, have the children make paper ones in the 
conventional shape. They may even paint the name 
of the store on the front. A cap or headband also 
makes the activity more realistic. A simple tele- 
phone may be made from a hat stand, two large 
spools, a bit of rope, and a clothes hook. 

Each clerk should be equipped with a small pad 
for telephone orders. Each customer should have 
a quantity of make-believe money. A cash register 
may be merely a drawer with divisions for the 
various coins and bills or a more elaborate box- 
like structure as shown. depending upon the talents 
and age of the class. 
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VOCABULARY NOTEBOOKS 


























Each community helper considered during the 
course of this unit will necessitate learning new 
words. In fact, vocabulary building is one of the 
most important features of a unit for very young 
children. 

To make learning new words even more mean- 
ingful, the children may make individual note- 
books for the several helpers considered. Each 
page of each notebook can be cut in the shape of 
the helper (see the sketch suggestions, which must, 
of course, be enlarged for practical use) and one 
word together with an illustration of it should be 
written on the page. The cover should be cut from 
construction or drawing paper in the same shape 
and details of the figure drawn in by the pupils. 
The complete notebook may be held together with 
string tied through a hole punched at the top. 
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POOKTOON 


By MADGE GRIFFIN 


Pooktoon took another bite of the 
frozen fish. Her big brown eyes 
sparkled. Her brown face shone with 
excited anticipation. She must hurry! 
Today began the big roundup in the 
little Alaskan village. There would be 
no school for a week for children and 
grownups alike would be busy count- 
ing the reindeer. 

Pooktoon’s mother hurried about the 
igloo * getting things ready. 

Pooktoon ate the last bite of fish and 
got up from the deerskin. She washed 
and dried her earthen dish. Then she 
lifted the square, platform-like table 
and carried it to the entry. 

She pulled her anorak over her head 
and thought how nice and warm this 
furry skin shirt would keep her today. 
It was made of reindeer skin like her 
boots, or mukluks as they were called. 
Now she could hear the dogs barking. 
Her father must be getting them ready. 

She came out of the igloo pulling 
her furry hood over her head. Her 
father was getting the dog harness. It 
was kept in a cache, or a wooden plat- 
form high above the ground safe from 
the dogs. The dogs barked and tugged 
at their chains. It was a cold clear 
October day and snow was everywhere. 

Pooktoon helped load the sled. Food 
must be taken and the skin tent also. All 
the families in the Eskimo village were 
going to the roundup. Out of their 
igloos they came to load their sleds. 
Men, women, and children all helped. 

Pooktoon’s sled slid smoothly over 
the snow. Now and then two dog teams 
raced. Down near the frozen lake they 
went. 

As the sled neared the lake she saw 
many tents springing up along the 
shore. 

Soon the tent was pitched and the 
dogs chained to a stake in the frozen 
ground. Pooktoon helped get things in 
order in the tent. Then she saw her 
father take a big ice saw and ice tongs. 
Out she ran after him on the frozen 
lake. All the men were going out on 
the lake for they must make a corral 
for the reindeer. 


defines “igloo” as any 
Necessarily a snow house. 
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* It should be noted that the Britannica Junior 
Eskimo dwelling, not 


SEES A ROUNDUP 


Pooktoon and the other Eskimo chil- 
dren watched the men saw big blocks 
of ice out of the lake. The ice blocks 
were longer than Pooktoon’s father and 
very thick. They hauled them out onto 
the frozen ground or tundra. There 
they set them so that they stood higher 
than most of the men. The sawing and 
hauling kept on until a big fence was 
made of the ice blocks. The men 
poured a little water at the bottom of 
each block to freeze it in place. An 
opening was left at one end. 

Other men and dogs were out on the 
ranges looking for stray reindeer. They 
found the deer eating the reindeer moss 
that was under a layer of snow. 

Pooktoon watched, her brown eyes 
trying to see everything. One after 
another the herds of reindeer were 
brought into the corral. A thousand 
reindeer! They ran around and around 
making a clattering noise with their 
hoofs and antlers. The first time for 
a year that they had been penned. But 








































they must be counted and marked or 
they would become wild and be hard to 
catch. At the entrance Pooktoon held 
one of the ropes that kept them in. 

After awhile Pooktoon went back to 
the tent where she had some cooked 
deer meat and bread that her mother 
had just baked. Hot coffee was on the 
small stove. Early the next morning 
the counting would begin. 

Before daylight the men were up 
counting the reindeer by lantern light. 
Pooktoon was up, too. All day long 
until late at night the work went on, 
Men were busy writing figures on paper. 

The work went on for several days. 
By the end of the week the deer were 
separated into herds. Then the herd- 
ers drove them away and Pooktoon 
found she was a little tired from all 
the excitement. 

Pooktoon’s father took down their 
tent, and back home they went. Pook- 


toon would go to the next roundup in 
another year. 
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IN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


CALENDARS FOR A NEW YEAR 


This article is written to give the teacher: 
further understanding of the fine arts and 
to aid her in sharing these experiences with 
her pupils. Suggestions made in articles oj 
this nature enrich activities that originate in 
the classroom; however, they can never be 
considered as lesson plans designed for every 
situation. Individual personalities must be 
considered. 
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INTRODUCTION 

A calendar project has often proved 
to be an interesting seasonal activity. 
Children returning from a holiday va- 
cation welcome an opportunity to study 
the new year, and a calendar problem 
is most timely. 

While there are several interesting 
approaches to such an activity only two 
will be treated here. The first is recom- 
mended for children in the lower grades 
and the second for pupils in the upper 
level of the elementary school. 
PRIMARY PROJECT 

Tiny calendar pads are obtainable 
at the local dime store for about one 
cent each. These pads usually have a 
holiday design as a cover and a gum- 
med piece of paper on the back. The 
holiday cover is usually of poor design 
and should be torn off before the pad 
is given to the child. Too often chil- 
dren place sentiment above good taste 
and should the covers be left on the 
puus the pupils may insist upon leav- 
ing them in place. 

In addition to the calendar pad a 
quantity of colored cutting paper is 
needed. With scissors and paste at 
hand the child is ready to begin the 
activity. 

The child must first decide upon the 
style of calendar he intends to make. 
He may want to make a calendar for 
his father’s desk. If so, he will want 
to design an easel style. If the calendar 
is going to hang on the wall a differ- 
ent style must be planned. Several 
simple easel type calendars are illus- 
trated, Fig. (1). The child, through 
experimentation, will soon discover the 
limitations and possibilities of this 
style calendar, and a number of novel 
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ideas should result. Several methods 
of planning a simple calendar for the 
wall are also given, Fig. (2). Here the 
problem of making the calendar stand 
is eliminated. 

The real pleasure comes in working 
out interesting color schemes and in 
planning a simple yet effective design. 
A few examples are shown, Fig. (3). It 
should be noted that the designs are 
kept relatively simple. The function 
of a calendar should be kept in mind 
at all times. Calendars that have over- 
decorative or fussy designs take away 
from the pad itself, yet the pad is the 
important part of the calendar. 

Calendars using colored paper for 
decoration are shown, Fig. (3). Equally 
effective calendars can be made with 
miniature prints of famous paintings as 
part of the decoration, Fig. (4). The 
problem is about the same as that in 
the first style. However, the pupil 
should always remember that it is de- 
sirable to repeat the predominating 
colors of the picture in the colored 
papers. 


ADVANCED PROJECT 

The calendars suggested for the pri- 
mary grades used a commercially- 
made calendar pad. More advanced 
students will find it interesting to do 
their own monthly sheets. There is a 
certain charm about a handmade num- 
bered pad that is missing in the com- 
mercial product. 

One of the most popular methods of 
making calendars is with the linoleum 
block. Once the block is cut any num- 
ber of prints can be made in a few min- 
utes. If this method is used the project 
should become a group activity with 
each child doing a separate month. 
Once the blocks are cut and a quantity 
of pages printed, the children ex- 
change prints and each child will have 
a complete calendar. 

Linoleum _ block-printed calendars 
need not be held to one color. A num- 
ber of colors can be used, but a new 
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block must be cut for each color. How- 
ever, children in the elementary schools 
seldom use more than one color as it 
takes considerable time to do a block. 
Then, too, one-color prints are most 
effective. By using a variety of tech- 
niques some very interesting variations 
are possible, Fig. (5). 

Various themes can be planned for 
the illustrations used on the monthly 
pages. Seasonal treatment is most 
popular and probably will be the favor- 
ite with children. However, a more 
unique treatment finds local scenes be- 
ing used for the monthly themes; 
campus scenes. community landmarks, 
and other local points of interest. 
School activities also offer grand possi- 
bilities. 

The layout of the calendar page need 
not conform to the traditional plan 
wherein a scene is at the top of the 
page with the numerals directly beneath 
it. A few variations are shown, Fig. (6). 
It is interesting to note that the days 
of the month can be arranged to fit 
into a long narrow block as well as 
into the usual rectangular shape, Fig. 


(7). 


VARIED CALENDAR 
ACTIVITIES 

Contrary to the popular conception 
of a calendar acting just as a conven- 
ient table of days to come, calendars 
may also act as a diary of daily events. 
For example, a page can be made each 
day to illustrate the outstanding event 
of that period. A trip to the zoo, an 
unexpected visitor, a story read in 
class, or an early snow make good 
themes for a page. As these daily 
pages accumulate they are stored away 
to be bound into a large book at the 
end of the year. Such a record will 
be treasured for years to come. 

Blackboard calendars stimulate in- 
terest. Students may take turns doing 
a daily illustration on a section of the 
blackboard reserved for this purpose. 
The possibilities are almost unlimited. 
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THE 


BANANA]. 


PLANT 


By I. DYER KUENSTLER 


If we differentiate trees from the 
other plants, the banana is perhaps the 
largest plant in the world. In the 
plantations of Central America the 
plants often reach the height of 4 
feet, but on the islands of the Carib- 
bean the plants are usually about one 
half that size. What we call the "trunk" 
sometimes reaches a diameter of 2 
feet. It is really a big plant stalk. If 
you were to cut through a “trunk” you 
would find that it was composed of 
closely interwrapped leaf sheaths. 

New banana plants are started in 
much the same manner that potatoes are 
grown. When a potato is cut for plant- 
ing, each section must contain an “eye.” 
In Fig. (1) there are several banana 
shoots growing round the root. Each 
ef these shoots when planted with an 
"eye" from the old banana plant 
grow as a new plant. 
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The plants grow very quickly. Fig. (2) 
shows the top of a shoot at ten months. 
The leaves have been cut away to show 
the flower bud at the top. 

Fig. (3) shows the flowers bending 
down from the main stem. The shaded 
leaflike sheaths around the bud are red, 
and later on they fall away. The flowers 
are a purplish-pink color. (See A at the 
top of the page.) 

The plant attains its full height in a 
year, and the fruit is usually ready to 
cut four months later. The heavy 
bunches, hang downward as in Fig. (4). 
They are cut while they are still green, 
and shipped with great care to other 
countries. A single plant bears only one 
bunch of fruit. It is then cut down and 
the new shoots are planted. 


DESIGN FOR A SQUARE 

Sharpen your pencil to a fine point 
and draw an 8-inch square. Draw light 
working lines from corner to corner and 
across the middle. (See top half of C.) 
Trace the design, Fig. (B) in one section 
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of the square. Turn the design over and 
trace it into the next section and so on 





NEW YEAR RECORD 


The New Year Book is opened— 
Its pages clean and fair: 

O, may there be at closing 

No blots recorded there! 


The pages, though, are many 
And try hard as I may, 

I fear my hand will falter 
And make a blot some day. 


But no—I!'ll not be frightened, 

I shall forget the rest, 

And as each page is turned for me 
I'll do my very best. 


And when the book is finished, 
Then I need have no fear; 
Since every day I did my best, 
It will be a glorious year! 


—Adelyn Jackson Richards 











until the square is finished. The shaded 
portions are to be tinted a solid color. 

This is a design for a lady's handker- 
chief. At the present time many such 
designs are drawn (on paper) by artists 
and submitted to manufacturers. 
CLAY BANANAS 


Model a banana in cream-colored 


clay. Make two or three more, giving 


each one a slightly different shape. 
Press their short stems together to form 
a bunch. 


CARVING IN SOAP 

Smooth the large surface of a cake 
of white soap with a potato knife. 
Trace three bananas on the smooth side 
with the point of a pencil. Cut the soap 
away around the outline of the bananas. 
(See top half of sketch E.) 

When all the extra soap has been 
cut away model the bananas carefully. 
When finished they may be tinted a 
deep cream color. If they are given a 
coat of clear shellac they can be 
preserved for several months. 
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OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


A UNIT FOR UPPER GRADES 


By AMY SCHARF 


1. Early History of Pennsylvania 
A. Early disputes between English. 
Dutch, and Swedes 
B. William Penn 
1. Family background 
2. Early youth 
3. Conversion to Quaker faith 
4. Fight for tolerance and relig- 
ious freedom 
5. Establishment of Pennsylvania 
a. Grant from Charles II 
b. Treaty with the Indians 
6. Continued struggles for toler- 
ance and freedom 
B. Early settlers and religious sects: 
Quakers, Moravians. Dunkers (Dunk- 
ards), Mennonites 
C. Trade, industry, and farming 
1. Trade with the Indians 
2. Physical features of Pennsyl- 
vania and location of principal cities 
as shipping centers 
3. Agriculture 
D. Government 
1. Constitutions o 1 
written by William Penn 
2. Why Penn’s “holy experiment” 
failed 


“charters 


E. Pennsylvania during the Revolu- 
tion 
1. Philadelphia. “Home of  Lib- 
erty” 
a. Continental Congress 
b. Drafting of Constitution there 
. British capture of Philadelphia 
. Valley Forge 
. Battle at Germantown 
. Battle at Brandywine 
. “Wyoming Massacre” 
II. Development of Pennsylvania 
A. Industry 
. Power resources 
. Coal mining 
. Petroleum 
. Railroads, roads. and canals 
. Iron manufacturing 
B. Cultural Development 
1. Schools and colleges 
2. Newspapers 
3. Pennsylvania 
designs 
III. Pennsylvania today 


We wh 


On 
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Dutch art and 
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A. Principal Cities: Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Scranton, Erie, Reading, 
Allentown, Wilkes-Barre, Harrisburg, 
Altoona, Johnstown 

B. Agriculture 

1. General farming 
2. Livestock 
3. Poultry 
4. Dairy products 
5. Truck gardening 
C. industries 
1. Steelworks 
2. Petroleum refining 
3. Textiles and clothing 
4. Bakery products 
5. Motor vehicles and accessories 
6. Wholesale meat packing 
7. Coke and coal products 
&. Printing and publishing 
9. Chemicals 
10. Cigars 
D. Cultural aspects 
1. Noted colleges 
2. Philadelphia Orchesira 
3. Historical landmarks that have 
heen preserved and restored 
1. Religious sects retaining their 
original way of life 
IV. Famous citizens of Pennsylvania 

A. Benjamin Franklin 
Gallaudet (established 
the first permanent school for the deaf 
in America) 


Bb. Thomas 


C. Edward Hicks (painter-preacher } 
D. Mary Cassatt (America’s greatest 
woman painter ) 
KE. James Buchanan 
F. Christopher Sholes (invented the 
typewriter ) 
G. Andrew Carnegie 
H. Agnes  Repplier 
essayist ) 
J. Marian Anderson 
K. Barrymore family, John. Lionel. 
Ethel 
V. Correlations 
A. Art 
1. Use Pennsylvania Dutch de- 
signs on notebook covers, borders, etc. 
2. Make sketches of early costumes, 
houses, carriages, etc. 


(distinguished 


3. Use the state flower (the Moun- 





tain Laurel) in design work 
B. Reading 

1. Read books, articles, stories 
about Pennsylvania. Look for possibil- 
ities of dramatizing incidents, stories, 
etc. 

2. Read and dramatize 
about Pennsylvania 

C. Social studies 

1. Point out how William Penn, 
in contrast to other colonists, treated 
the Indians fairly and as a consequence 
it was not until 50 years later when 
others took over his claims. that there 
was trouble with the Indians. 

2. Show how the type of people— 
industrious, thrifty, honest — who 
settled Pennsylvania, were largely re- 
sponsible for its greatness today. 

3. Why did the physical character- 
istics of Pennsylvania help make it a 
great state and have earned for it the 
name of “The Keystone State”? 

4. What made Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh important cities? 

D. Nature study 

1. Why do airplane pilots have to 
be very careful when flying across the 
Allegheny Mountains? 

2. Study coal mining and the dif- 
ferences between bituminous coal and 
anthracite. 


poems 


3. Study the boundaries of Penn- 
sylvania. 
4. Study the topography and 
geography of the state. 
VI. Bibliography 
A. Books 
1. Chooky by Lucille Wallower: 
David McKay Co., Philadelphia, 1942. 
2. The Roll of Drums by Lucille 
Wallower; Albert Whitman & Co.. Chi- 
cago, 1945. 
B. Magazines 
1. “William Penn,” p. 67, Life, 
October 16, 1944. 


2. “Philadelphia,” p. 62, Life, 


June 24, 1940. 


3. “The Pennsylvania Dutch Coun- 
try,” p. 37, National Geographic Maga- 
zine, July, 1941. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Some of the most important of the early settlers 
of Pennsylvania were refugees from German states. 
They are called “Dutch” because the word is an 
anglicized form of the German word “German.” 
These people brought with them many customs, 
characteristics, and qualities which have helped to 
make Pennsylvania a great state and some of which 
are still to be found. Among the contributions of 
these people are their artistic talents. Everything 
used by them was made beautiful with colorful de- 
signs. 

We have shown some designs on this page. Note 
that they are bilaterally symmetrical: the right and 
left sides are mirror images of each other. This 
hint should assist boys and girls in designing their 
own colorful decorations for notebooks, table mats, 
blackboards, posters and the like. Bright-colored 
crayons, heavily applied are suitable for this work. 
Tempera colors may also be used by older children. 
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DUTCH DESIGNS 
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NOTEBOOK 


Independence Hall, the Cradle of Amer- 
ican Liberty. This world-famous build- 
ing is in Philadelphia. 





William Penn, the Founder of Penn- 
sylvania. 


— “GG < <= .. =e ; ——— 





The Home of Betsy Ross. According to 
tradition, Betsy Ross made the first 
American flag. 








A Mennonite Strawberry Picker. These 
thrifty agricultural people have helped 
make Pennsylvania an important farm- 
ing state. 


A Pretzel Vender—Philadelphia. \ "py | / 
i \ ) iy | Y fi 
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The illustrations shown on this page are only a 
few of the type which may be collected for a note- 
book of characteristic activities of Pennsylvania. 
During the study of this state, pupils should be on 
the alert for pictures suitable for their notebooks. 
Newspapers and magazines are good sources. Illus- 
trations from books and magazines may serve as 
models for freehand sketches. The pupils should at- 
tempt to have a balance between historical and other 
features of the state. As an alternative, some children 
may wish to devote their notebooks to one subject 
such as, “Agriculture in Pennsylvania” or “Penn- 
sylvania Industries” or “Historical Sites.” 

The completed notebooks should be placed on ex- 
hibit. Perhaps a program may be built (in part) 
around these notebooks. Pupils who have one-subject 
notebooks might be chosen to display them and tell 
about the subject of their choice. The only caution 
is: have as many subjects as possible represented and 
not more than one representative of each subject. 
The remainder of the program could be a skit or the 
singing of songs characteristic of the state. 
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EVERY DAY IS FUN. 


By LOUISE PRICE BELL 





GOOD MORNING! 


Up with the sun 
Means a day well begun! 





Jump out of bed as soon as you see 
me. Surprise Mother! 





wt | ae 





























We aren't just to look pretty. Use us. 
And—PLEASE put us where we belong. 








Do we need cleaning? 


Do we need polishing? 





Chew us slowly. Eat every crumb of 
us. We make you strong! 








_onus! We keep you safe. 


-* 





Aren't we a big help? Keep an eye 


fun! 








Treat us kindlys Some people say we 
are like friends. 





o~oO 








1 don't LIKE to be noisy. Play me softly. 








Watch me. | tell you when it's bed- 
time. 











Hang us up, PLEASE! 











Open me wide. | let fresh air 4in +o% 
help you sleep well. ( = 





Early to bed 
Means a fine day ahead. 


GOOD NIGHT! 





— 
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NEW YEAR’S EVE IN SCOTLAND 


By THELMA MORELAND 


It was New Years Eve and a light 
snow had fallen over the Scottish moors 
making them a white fairyland. Little 
Donny was singing at the top of his 
voice while his sister Jeanie was 
buttoning him into his little red jacket 
and kilts. 

“Do stand still, Donny,” said the 
girl. “How can I dress you when you 
dance around so? We must hurry, 
for Mary and Malcolm and Harry and 
all the rest will be there early! “Tis a 
grand night and we must not be late!” 

New Year’s Eve was the gayest holi- 
day in the whole year. It was the day 
of family reunions and gatherings of 
the clans. The children’s mother been 
up since dawn baking johnny-cakes 
and pies and puddings and preparing 
a grand dinner. The house had been 
scrubbed from top to bottom, and even 
the children had been busy all day 
dusting and polishing. 

But the children’s gayest time arrived 
with the evening when bands of young- 
sters dressed in plaid kilts and socks 
set out to seek their Hogmany, or New 
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Year's gifts, at the homes of the well- 
to-do villagers. 

Jeanie and Donny, clad in gay kilts, 
started out into the cold, crisp night 
to meet their little friends. Sandy, 
their Scotch terrier, ran at their heels. 
From the cottage near the old castle 
came little Angus, while Malcolm and 
Mary waited for them near the chem- 
ist’s corner. Mary carried two shop- 
ping bags and Malcolm had a basket 
to carry the gifts. 

“We have two bags.” said Malcolm. 

“We don’t even have one bag.” cried 
Donny, “but Sandy will carry our 
gifts for us.” Sandy barked as if 
agreeing. 

The children went first to the home 
of their old nurse Nannie. Jeanie 
knocked and they all began to sing: 
“Get up. goodwife. and shake your 

feathers. 

And dinna think that we are beggars. 
For we are bairns come out to play. 
Get up and gie our Hogmany.” 

Nanny opened the door and threw 

up her hands in astonishment. 


“May ain wee bairns.” she cried, 
“come in while | make tea.” They all 
trooped in and Nannie fed them honey 
cakes and scones and walnut fudge. 
Even Sandy had his share. Then they 
thanked the old nurse and went on to 
the next house where the teacher lived. 

The children sang their song again 
and the teacher came out and gave 
them big red apples and nuts. 

From there they went to the mayor’s 
house and received more goodies. Then 
to the merchant’s house, and the 
doctor's, and at each place received 
gifts. Finally the little band trudged 
up the hill to the old castle and the 
lady gave them New Year cakes, 
chocolate, apple pie, candies, and even 
ice cream. Then she filled their baskets 
with more good things and gave little 
Donny a large bag of candies. 

“Such a lovely Hogmany,” said 
Malcolm and Mary and Jeanie and 
Harry and Angus as they walked home- 
ward in the snow. Sandy barked 
merrily. But little Donny was too tired 
and too full of sweets to say even one 
word. 
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ACTIVITIES IN THE 
KINDERGARTEN 


AUTHOR’S NOTE 


This department belongs to you who teach 
young children. It is your department. You 
can make it whatever you wish. If you have 
any problems concerning your kindergarten 
class, write to the author in care of Junior 
Arts and Activities and she will answer them 
either on this page or through personal letter. 

If you like this feature, let us hear from 
you. No problem is too small or insignificant 
for this department. We especially welcome 
the beginning teacher who wants to be started 
right on her career as a teacher of small chil- 
dren. If you would rather your name or state 
did not appear in print with your question, 
just say so and we shall omit it. 


I. Motivation 

The children in our kindergarten 
were asked to bring to kindergarten 
some bread, cookies, shelled nuts, string. 
One child was to bring his used Christ- 
mas tree from which the trimmings had 
been taken. These items were used to 
carry out a bird-feeding project, which 
you may be able to adapt to your 
needs. 
II. Objectives 

A. General—to help the children 

1. To develop fuller experience in 
living. 

2. To develop their interests in 
feeding birds. 

3. To work happily with one an- 
other. 

4. To acquire a greater knowledge 
about feeding birds. 

B. Specific—to help each child 

1. To learn about feeding birds. 

2. To obtain information about 
feeding birds. 

3. To want to bring food for the 
birds. 

4. To trim the Christmas tree with 
food for the birds. 

5. To draw pictures of the trim- 
med Christmas tree or any object or 
action in the activity. 

6. To participate in making a cake 
for the birds. 

7. To understand the need of thank- 
ing everyone who helped with the ac- 
tivity. 

III. Development 
The next day the children brought 
an abundance of bread, Christmas cook- 
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AFTERMATH OF THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


ies, shelled nuts, and string. 

After the children had hung up their 
wraps they sat down on the rug. Then 
they started to guess what they were 
going to do with the things they had 
brought to school. The first question 
I asked them was, “Why do you think 
you were asked to bring these things?” 
Several children guessed the food 
would be used to trim the tree and 
then one of them guessed that it would 
be used to feed the birds. 

The janitor made a wooden stand and 
nailed the tree to it. The children 
thanked him for doing this. The tree 
was trimmed in the kindergarten. The 
bread was hung on it by pushing the 
center of a piece of bread into a branch. 
Shelled nuts were carefully inserted in- 
to the bread. A problem arose when 
the children found they could not poke 
the cookies on the tree as they did the 
bread. We decided then to tie string 
around the cookies and it was found 
that they could very easily be hung 
that way. One child brought strings 
of popcorn which had been on his tree 
at home. 

The tree was then put outside in a 
place so that it could be seen from the 
kindergarten window. Two paint pails 
filled with sand were placed on the 
stand to keep the tree from blowing 
away. 

On the fourth day of the activity a 
cake was prepared for the birds. The 
children sat in a circle on the floor. In 
the center of the circle was a cake pan 
containing melted beef suet. Each child 
was given some peanuts to shell (the 
shelled nuts were placed on one half 
of a piece of paper toweling and the 
shells on the other half). Sunflower 
seed which I bought at a seed store was 
shown to the children. They under- 
stood that the fat and oil in the suet, 
nuts, and seeds served as a protection 
or an overcoat for the birds from the 
cold. The suet was hung on the tree 
by string. However, we had some 
trouble with vandals taking the food off 
of the tree and since the suet was re- 
moved we devised a method of pouring 
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the heated mixture over the tree itself. 
The birds liked this. 

The children themselves gained more 
from this bird feeding activity than we 
first expected they would. 

IV. Outcomes 

A. Skills children became more 
adept in: 

1. Finding stories in our room li- 
brary about a bird feeding station. 

2. Thinking about and discussing 
the reasons why birds should be fed in 
the wintertime. 

3. Thinking about and discussing 
why one should not touch anyone else’s 
property. (The children became very 
angry at the trouble we had with van- 
dals taking the food from the tree, and 
it was a good lesson in teaching them 
to respect other people’s property.) 

4. Increasing their vocabularies. 

5. Speaking before the group. 

B. Knowledges children added to 
their fund of information about: 

1. Feeding birds in the winter. 

2. The part they played in taking 
care of the birds in the wintertime. 

3. The activity through stories, 
poems, and songs. 

C. Attitudes children showed: 

1. Acceptance of responsibility by 
bringing food for the birds. 

2. Recognition of the strengths 
(children who did all they could for 
the activity) and weaknesses (vandals 
who tried to destroy the activity) in 
others. 

3. Greater interest in birds. Many 
of them trimmed trees at home and con- 
tinued feeding the birds throughout the 
winter. 

4. Increased willingness to co- 
operate. 

5. Growth of social consciousness 
through working together. 

D. Appreciations — children were 
more keenly aware of the just valu- 
ation of: 

1. The elementary children and 
other people who helped the children 
with the activity even though the others 
had no direct connection with it. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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By YYONNE ALTMANN 


Use the small pictures of birds which are obtain- 
able from several commercial organizations to make 
these attractive wall hangings. Any kindergarten child 
can make them. 

Mount three of the pictures on colored construction 
paper. Pick out colors that will harmonize with the 
pictures. For the center picture use a larger picture 
so that a wider border will show. Cut a slightly larger 
piece of construction paper of a contrasting shade and 
place the mounted picture on top of it. Next take a 
still larger piece of paper of the shade used for the 
first border and an even larger piece of the shade 
used for the second border. Place the mounted picture 
in the center of these. The result is a bird picture with 
four mountings in two contrasting, harmonizing shades. 
Back the picture with oaktag. The two smaller pictures 
should have only two mountings each and the color 
used first should be the same as that used second in 
mounting the larger picture. These, too, should be 
backed with tagboard. 

The long strip is made of the two mounting shades 
as shown. Staple all together and attach a gummed 
fastener to the top back for hanging. 
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BIRD PICTURES 











Red poll 











Meadowlark 
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FOR ALL GRADES 


By DOROTHY A. MILLER 


LESSON FIVE 
Review 

“Where is treble on the keyboard?” 
“Which hand plays the treble?” “Is 
bass to the right or left of middle C on 
the keyboard?” “Which hand plays 
the bass?” 

Test On Key Names and Location 
Test One—For letter name 

“What is the name of the white key 
on the left of two blacks?” “On right 
of three blacks?” “On right of two 
blacks?” “Between two blacks?” “Name 
of lower white in three blacks?” 

Test Two—For location 

“Where is E located?” “Where is 
G?” “Where is B?” “Where is D?” 
“Where is C?” 

Test Three—For instantaneous answers 

Pointing to these five different keys 
on the wall board, have the class call 
the letter names as fast as you can point 
up and down the keyboard. 

Repeat these tests many times until 
answers are given automatically. 

Staff Location of Bass C, Middle C, 
Treble C 

Use keyboard and staff reader to 
show correlation. 

With the three C letters on the key- 
board ask the name of C in the center. 
Move this C to its line on staff and ask 
if middle C is the name of a line or 
space. “Middle C is the name of what 
line?” 

Pointing to first C left of middle C. 
ask its name. Move this C to staff and 
say, “Bass C is the name of what 
space?” “What is the name of the sec- 
ond bass space?” 

Ask the name of first C right of 
middle C. Move treble C to staff. 
“Treble C is the name of what space?~ 
Correlation Of Degrees And Keys 

At the wall board point to the second 
bass space and ask where bass C is 
played. Class should answer that bass 
C is played on first C left of middle C. 

Point to third treble space. Answer: 
“First C right of middle C.” 

Point to line between the bass and 
treble staff. Answer: “C nearest the 
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A BASIC COURSE 
IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


middle of keyboard.” 
Drill Two 

Point to C keys and have class give 
the staff location of each. 

Point to first C right of middle 
C: “This C correlates with what de- 
gree?” Third treble space. 

Point to first C left of middle C. 
“This C correlates with what space?” 
With the second bass space. 


Point to middle C. Middle C cor- 
relates with the line between the bass 
and treble. 

Hand Position 

“Which fingers control hand _posi- 
tion?” “Where should the finger tip 
feel the key?” “Where should the 
thumb feel the key?” 


Rote Playing 
Review the C, E, G Tone Study. 
Review the G, B, D Tone Study. 





NO TIME TO WAIT 
Come along, we're going to skate. 
Hurry. we've no time to wait. 
Grab your skates and join the fun. 
Wintertime will soon be done. 
-Nora Lee 











LESSON SIX 
A Review Lesson 

Review all key names working for 
instantaneous answers. Unless every 
member of the class can answer as fast 
as you can point or ask a key name. 
the class is not ready for new work. 

Give tests and drills on key names 
in as many different ways as possible. 

Drill on correlation of DEGREES 
and KEYS as given in Lesson Five. 

HAND POSITION: Ask questions 
given in Lesson Five. Have class show 
correct position, and give a credit mark 
to the one or ones who show the most 
perfect position. 

ROTE PLAYING: If possible have 
each member of the class play the C. 


E, G Tone Study. 


LESSON SEVEN 
Staff Degrees 


“Class, look at your correlator and 
tell me the name of the second bass 
space.” “The name of the third bass 
space.” “The name of the fourth bass 
space.” 

“Class, without looking at your cor- 
relator tell me the name of the second 
bass space.” “The fourth bass space.” 
“The third bass space.” “E is the 
name of what space?” “G is the name 
of what space?” “C 
what space?” 


is the name of 


Repeat these two drills until answers 
can be given very quickly. 

Have the C, E, G moved out on the 
staff of the Keyboard and Staff Reader 
and show class how it looks. 

“Class, where is C the second space 
played on the keyboard?” Move this 
C to keyboard as class gives the key- 
board location. 

“Where is E the third bass space 
played?” First E left of middle C. 
“Where is G the fourth bass space 
played?” On first G left of middle C. 

Reverse the process. “The first G 
left of middle C correlates with what 
space?” “The first E left of middle C 
correlates with what space?” “The first 
C left of middle C correlates with what 
space?” 

Repeat these two drills many times. 

“Class, what is the name of the line 
between the bass and treble staff?” 
“What is the name of the first treble 
line?” “What is the name of the sec- 
ond treble line?” “What is the name 
of the third treble space?” Repeat sev- 
eral times. 


Correlation Drill 

“Class, where is middle C played?” 
“Where is the first treble line played?” 
“Where is the second treble line 
played?” “Where is the third treble 
space played?” Repeat. 

Reverse the process. “The first C 
right of middle C correlates with what 
space?” “The first G right of middle 
C correlates with what line?” “The first 
E right of middle C correlates with 
what line?” 

Repeat these two drills. 
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By GRACE A. RANDALL 

Young children like to have boxes in which to put various 
small items they have collected. Boxes also help to keep desks 
neat by providing places for pencils and other things needed 
in daily work. If the children cover boxes attractively they 
will have an additional incentive for using them. Another use 
for the boxes is as containers for gifts (puzzles and the like} 
which the children also can make. Directions for covering 
thread boxes are given above. By adjusting the proportions. 
the same methods may be used to cover larger (or smaller 
boxes) . 

The first method for covering the boxes is shown in sketch 
A. Construction paper is used. It is cut as Jong as the length 
of the box plus the two ends and as wide as the width of the 
box plus the two sides. The corners are folded as shown. 
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COVERING BOXES 
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c 
Sketch B shows the other method of mitering the edges. 

After the boxes have been covered, the children should make 
sketches of possible decorations. These may take any form 
that the children wish. They should pay particular attention 
to using colors which harmonize with the color used in cover- 
ing the box itself. If the children are very small, it might be 
wise to make the designs on other paper and paste them onto 
the box. This will do away with the possibility of dissatisfac- 
tion if the finished design is not as attractive as the young 
creator had hoped. 

Crayon is a good medium to use for the decorations, since 
the working areas are small. Another decorating possibility is 
commercial seals. These may be pasted to the box covers. Still 
another is using bits of construction paper cut in various shapes 
from pieces of different colors and pasting them in attractive 
designs. 
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Dick made a circle on the board, 
And Mary made a square. 

Now put your pencil on the one 
That's round, and hold it there. 





SEATWORK 


By ELEANOR DENNIS 

















Dick made six snowmen in a row 
‘And put them sleeve to sleeve. 


SSS 





If John knocked two of them away 
—? How many would that leave? 
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We made eight paper igloos How many igloos were up high 
And pinned them on the wall. If two of them took a fall? 
ae 
Eight little Eskimos came out 8 


To watch a polar bear. 
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\ But pretty soon just three were left. —3 


How many were not there? rs 
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The ability to sight-read music is 
essential to progress in any singing 
group, be it a grade-school class or 
a college choir. For that reason, its 
importance cannot be overstressed at 
the elementary level. While both child- 
ren and adults can and do learn songs 
by rote, that is, by hearing the melody 
repeated until it has been memorized; 
this process is slow, tedious, and lim- 
ited in educational value. 

Before sight reading can be a suc- 
cess, both the eye and the ear must 
be trained. Visual recognition and 
understanding of the musical symbols, 
their identification on the staff, their 
relationship to each other, and their 
significance to the singer are essential. 
Successful sight reading must be built 
upon a knowledge of the basic theory 
of music. This basic theory can best 
be taught, one symbol at a time, to 
primary children before they begin 
sight reading. (See Junior Arts and 
Activities for September, 1945 for a 
graded list of required symbols.) 

When eye recognition has _ been 
achieved, the class should learn the 
tonal relationships between notes. For 
example, if a child is to sight-read a 
song, he must know whether the mel- 
ody goes up, down, or remains on the 
same pitch. Eye and ear drills, first 
learned from the ladder by rote, then 
sung from a staff, will teach him that 
the direction of notes on a staff is as 
important as their time value, propor- 
tionately speaking. Finally, the child 
must learn how to respond, vocally, to 
these symbols. The eye and ear drills 
will aid in developing this control of 
the vocal chords. 

All of this material is basic and 
should precede actual sight reading, if 
possible. Naturally, a certain amount 
of eye and ear drill is introduced at 
various levels, but the information 
essential to sight reading can most 
easily be learned before the process 
is begun. With an average group, 
sight reading begins at the second- 
grade level. If the group has had lim- 
ited musical experience or is otherwise 
retarded, this process may be postponed 
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TEACHING MUSIC 
IN THE GRADES 


SIGHT-READ NEW SONGS IN NEW WAYS 


until the third grade. In that case, the 
teacher may prefer to introduce the 
symbols as they occur in songs. With 
an advanced first-grade group, sight 
reading from the board may succeed 
if used during the latter quarter of 
the year. In the latter situation, the 
language of music, that is, the symbols, 
should be presented and thoroughly re- 
viewed before sight reading is intro- 


duced. 


During the eye-and-ear training pe- 
riod the teacher should decide what 
names to give the scale intervals. To 
avoid later confusion, the terminology 
used throughout the school should be 
identical. Preferably, all the schools in 
the system should use the same names 
to avoid bewilderment in the minds of 
children who might be transferred from 
one school to another. 


The Italian syllables or “so-fa’s” are 
still preferred by many musicians be- 
cause they lend themselves to musical 
use. Some musicians believe that mu- 
sical sounds are produced more readily 
and notes are held with more beauty 
of tone with the “so-fa’s” than when 
other names are used. However, the 
names themselves are foreign to a small 
child’s vocabulary. A great deal of 
effort is required to learn these names, 
effort that might be put to more prac- 
tical use. 


The numbers from one to eight have 
become popular in many schools. They 
are terms which are familiar to young 
children. Using numbers permits most 
children to concentrate upon the sound 
and production of the musical tones. 
A few schools favor the instrumental 
approach in which notes are given the 
names of the line or space in which 
each is located. This presupposes a 
knowledge of staff names, an activity 
that is usually postponed until the fifth 
grade. Some schools prefer using a 
neutral syllable such as “loo.” This 
requires better understanding of tonal 
relationships than the older methods. 


After the eye-and-ear drills have 
made familiar friends of the musical 


symbols and have given the child op- 
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portunity to acquire some control of 
his voice, he should be ready to sight- 
read a song. This is satisfactory pro- 
cedure for the average class at any 
level: 

1. Read the words aloud to get the 
meaning and determine the rhythm. 

2. Call attention to the familiar 
symbols present at the beginning of the 
song. 

3. From the keynote find the first 
note silently and silently sight-read the 
first staff or phrase. 

4. Using the key of the song, sing 
with the class up or down to the open- 
ing note after singing the entire scale 
to establish the tonality of the song. 

5. The class next sings the first 
phrase by sight. 

6. Locate identical or similar 
phrases elsewhere in the song. These 
phrases are then sung. 

7. The next new phrase is studied 
silently after the opening pitch has been ~ 
given, then the phrase is read or sung 
aloud. Hunt for identical or similar 
phrases. Sight-read other phrases in 
the same way. 

8. If any phrase presents a dif- 
ficult time or tone problem, isolate it 
for board drill or for rote, depending 
upon its difficulty. 

9. Sing the entire song. Repeat it 
if necessary. 

10. If the class has mastered the 
melody and rhythm, let them repeat the 
song with “loo” to test their musical 
memory. 

1l. If the class knows the melody, 
then sing the words. 

NOTE: If the song is unusually long 
or presents many difficulties, do not 
attempt to finish it in one period. Learn 
about half of it (or as far as the 
melodic check), and review that much 
with “loo.” Next class period again 
review the section with “loo” and then 
continue to sight-read the new portion. 

This procedure may well be followed 
with difficult unison and all-part songs 
in the fifth grade and up. Advanced 
junior-high groups may need to use it 
for difficult part songs. 
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A SCIENCE ACTIVITY 


By JEAN CURRENS 


Astronomy can be made easy to 
understand and remember if many 
visual aids are employed. It is a sub- 
ject that can be studied at any season 
of the year and it should be revived 
at different seasons to include the 
physical changes that take place. This 
article will illustrate some of the types 
of visual aids to use in 
astronomy in the grades. 


COMPARATIVE SIZES OF SUN. 
MOON. AND EARTH 

Our solar system is made up of a 
sun, nine large planets, several moons. 
thousands of comets, millions of mete- 
ors, and over a thousand asteroids. 
The only star in our solar system is 
the sun. (The other stars that we see 
are really other suns.) Our solar sys- 
tem takes up a great deal of space. For 
example: the sun is 93,000,000 miles 
from the earth. 

Comparatively the sun is 864,000 
miles in diameter; the earth is 7,900 
miles in diameter; the moon is only 
2,160 miles in diameter. 

These figures mean little to a child 
unless they are demonstrated in some 
way. For example, from heavy card- 
board or brown wrapping paper cut a 
circle 54” in diameter and paint it red. 
Label it “The Sun.” Cut another circle 
14%” in diameter from the same mate- 
rial, paint it green, and label it “The 
Earth.” Cut one more circle that is 
1” in diameter, paint it black, and label 
it “The Moon.” If all three labels are 
the same size it will help to accentuate 
the differences in size among the three 
bodies. 

Arrange these three pieces of graphic 
material on the wall as a background 
for other parts of the unit. 


DISTANCE FROM THE SUN 
TO THE PLANETS 

Great distances are rather meaning- 
less unless they are broken up and ex- 
plained by comparison. Construction 
of a signpost is a good method. You 
can then demonstrate the distance from 
the sun to the various planets in mil- 
lions of miles. 

For the post use a cardboard cy]l- 
inder, perhaps 2” in diameter. It 
should be 18” high. Make an arm for 


teaching 
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each planet. The arms should vary in 
length with the distance from the sun. 
They should be 2” wide. Using the 
key where 100,000,000 miles are rep- 
resented by 1”, the Mercury arm would 
extend 1/3” beyond the post (allow 
enough extra paper to wrap around 
the post and fasten it together). The 
Venus arm would be %4” long to rep- 
resent 67.000,000 miles. The Earth 
arm would be about 1” long to 
represent 93,000,000 miles. The Mars 
arm would be 114” long to represent 
140,000,000 miles. The Jupiter arm 
would be 5” long to represent 489,- 
000,000 miles. The Saturn arm would 
be 844” long to represent 866,000,000 
miles. The Uranus arm would be 17” 
long to represent 1,782,000,000 miles. 
The Neptune arm would be 28” long 
to represent 2,793,000,000 miles. And 
Pluto’s arm would be 36” long to rep- 
resent 3,670,000,000 miles from the 
sun to Pluto. 


SIZES OF THE PLANETS 

In order to remember the variety of 
sizes of the planets in comparison to 
our earth, construct from cardboard 
the various planets and arrange them 
in a column on a conspicuous wall. 
Paint them some attractive color or 
colors and label each. Using a key 
whereby 3,000 miles in diameter is 
represented by 1”, the figures would 
be as follows: Mercury, 3,000 miles -or 
1”: Venus, 7,600 miles or 2”; Earth. 
7,900 miles or 3”; Mars, 4,200 miles 
or 14”; Jupiter, 87,000 miles or 24”; 
Uranus, 31,000 miles or 11”: and 
Pluto, 8,000 miles or 3”. 


REVOLUTION OF THE PLANETS 

When studying the revolution of the 
planets around the sun, make the ap- 
lication personal to the child. We know 
that some planets are closer to the sun 
than others, thus they make the revolu- 
tions more quickly. If you ask an older 
child to figure out how many birthdays 
he would have celebrated if he lived on 
each of the planets he will work happily 
on the mathematics. 

The results could be placed on a 
wall chart and would be something 
like these: on Mercury he would have 
a birthday every 3 months. On Venus 





he would have 5 birthdays in 3 of our 
years. On Earth, of course, he would 
have 1 birthday every year unless he 
were born on leap year, in which case 
he would have a birthday every 4 
years. On Mars he would have a birth- 
day every other year. On Jupiter he 
would have a birthday every 12 years. 
On Saturn his birthday would be quite 
an event for it would occur every 30 
years. On Uranus he might live to 
have only one birthday for it would 
occur once in 84 years. On Neptune 
he would have to live to be 164 years 
old in order to have a birthday. Scien- 
tists would have to work hard to extend 
his life so that he might celebrate his 
birthday on Pluto for it would occur 
every 248 years. We do not need to 
worry about the fun that these in- 
habitants might be missing, however. 
for it has never been proved that there 
are any people living on any planet 
but our earth. Mars is considered a 
possibility, but as yet no_ telescopes 
have been built that are strong enough 
to divulge that information. 


HOW MANY MOONS ARE THERE? 

We speak and think of the moon 
belonging to the earth and being the 
only moon. It is our earth’s only 
moon, but there are 27 other moons. 
We do not know of any moons near 
Mercury, Venus, or Pluto, but the 
other planets are well supplied. This 
information about moons can be easily 
charted in graph form. 


At the top of the chart put the title 
“How Many Moons Are There?” Down 
the left side of the chart print the names 
of the planets. Opposite each make as 
many 1” circles as the planet has 
moons. Paint the circles to make the 
chart show up better. Your chart will 
read: Earth, 1 moon: Neptune, } moon; 
Mars, 2 moons; Uranus, 3 moons; 
Saturn, 9 moons; Jupiter, 11 moons. 

These sets of illustrative material 
will make an impression on your class 
that hours of reading could not pro- 
duce. Much of the construction work 
and lettering can be done by the pupils 
as a learning situation and to save 
your time. 
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‘: By JEAN CURRENS 
It is impossible and impractical to teach 
“=> the stories of all the constellations in the 
. grade school. However, it is fairly simple 
“to teach the stories of some of the con- 
“. stellations by means of flash cards. Those 
4. constellations visible all year and those 
containing stars of the first magnitude °: 
‘should be selected. Make the cards of - 
“Soak tag or tablet backs 4” x 6”. Use blue 
‘gummed stars and blue pencil crayon for 
the illustrations. Represent the magnitude . 
‘of the stars as follows: 


* first magnitude 


second magnitude 
e third magnitude 

On the backs of the cards paste 
write the stories briefly as follows: 

The Big Bear is also called the Big 

‘Dipper or Ursa Major. There are seven : 
‘y/-main stars in it. Two of the stars are 
‘important and called the pointers be- 
“cause they point to the north star. This 
‘constellation can be seen high in the sky 
-on any clear night from the northern 
United States. 

The Little Bear is also called the Little 
Dipper or Ursa Minor. The north star is 
at the end of the bear’s tail or the end ; 
of the dipper’s handle. The north star is 
also known as Polaris. If you are standing 

‘*¢ at the north pole the north star would be : 
v4 almbst overhead. 
-, Cassiopeia is also known as the woman ‘ 
“2 in the chair. This constellation is not far *: 
£ from the north star. Six of the stars in >: 
rt this constellation make a “W.” 
“\%- Orion is the brightest constellation in our ‘* 
southern sky in the winter. It is also called 3 : 
fy the Hunter. The three bright stars in ; 
* Orion’s belt will help you to locate it. 4 
%. Three smaller stars make the sword hang- . 
ing from Orion’s belt. 
Canis Major is sometimes called the: 
> Great Dog. This constellation contains ;* 
- the brightest star in the sky, Sirius. This ; 
tar is also called the Dog Star. 

Canis Minor is also called the Little Dog.:: 


or , 


ee 
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By ELOISE J. JENSEN 


The proportions for this simple woodwork- 
ing project are given on the sketches above. 
The wood used for the footstool may be that 
from an apple crate or from pieces of scrap f 


wood at least one-half inch thick. Of course, 
the shape of the footstool may be changed by 
the children engaged in this project. A pattern 
should first be sketched on paper. After it has 
been perfected, it should be transferred to the 
wood (using a piece of carbon paper for the 

job) and the outline should then be cut with iy 
a coping saw. ’ | 

The three legs may be made from an old 
broom handle. The legs should be nailed and 
glued to the top piece as shown and the foot- 
stool sandpapered before painting. 

A suggestion for painting: paint the entire 
footstool with black enamel. After this is dry 
the decorations may be sketched on lightly with 
pencil and then painted. Of course, bright 
colors should be used. 
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|| INTRODUCING MR. SCREWDRIVER 
N My name is Screwdriver. I make friends with ~ 


everyone who treats me right. I am made up of a 


screws in wood and taking them out. 
The other day a little boy used me to pry off the | 
cover of a box. He bent me. I could not be used 


was used by another boy as a chisel. He hammered 
my head. This gave me a headache and almost split 
my handle. This boy who did not use me in the 





friend of yours. I can be useful to you for a long 
time if you treat me like a friend. 





1. What are the parts of a screwdriver? 

2. What are two ways a screwdriver should not be 
used ? 

3. What jobs are done by a screwdriver? 








head, handle, ferrule, and shank. My job is driving mt 
My 
until one of my friends straightened me. Then I A 


right way made an enemy of me. I want to be a i 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? A 
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\ INTRODUCING MR. COPING SAW 


I’m called Coping Saw. I am made up of two parts 
—a frame and a blade. | am used for cutting curved 
lines. I also nfake special cuts where other kinds of 
saws cannot work because of their shape and size. 
I must not be used to saw wood more than one-half ‘ 





inch thick. If I am not used correctly my blade may 
break. You may buy a blade at a hardware store. 
My blade should always be placed in the frame so 
that the teeth point towards the handle. Please be || 
careful when you use me because my blade can be 
broken with the slightest twist. I am easy to work 
with if you are careful with me. 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 
4. What are the parts of the coping saw? 

5. What is the work of the coping saw? 

| 6. Is the coping saw used to saw thick wood? 
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INTRODUCING MR. CROSSCUT SAW - 7 
I am called Crosscut Saw. In the picture you can see 
that I have a handle, blade, and teeth. I am often mis- P 
taken for my brother, Rip Saw. The only difference 
between us is our teeth. My teeth are shaped especially 
for cutting wood across the grain. My brother’s teeth 
are for cutting wood with the grain. 1 make your work, 
easier when you use me correctly. I like to help you 

make things. 

CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 

7. What are the parts of a crosscut saw? 

8. For what is this saw sometimes mistaken? 

9. What is the difference between the two saws? 
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|| INTRODUCING MR. RIP SAW 
I am known as Rip Saw. My brother is Crosscut Saw. 
| Because of our difference in teeth, each one of us is used 
‘| to cut wood a certain way only. Please do not use me 
i to cut across the grain in a board. I can do a better 
job if I am used to cut with the grain. I want to warn 
you not to run me over a nail. This will be painful 
{ to me and I will not be able to do good work until my 
| teeth are fixed and sharpened. 
CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 
10. What way does the rip saw cut? 
11. What should we be careful not to do with this saw? 
‘| (Answers to these questions will be found on page 43.) 
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THE STORY OF COMMUNICATION 


A UNIT FOR INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES 


By ANN OBERHAUSER 


THE PROBLEM 

To learn how man has communi- 
cated his thoughts to his neighbors and 
to those in distant parts of his com- 
munity, country, and the world is the 
central theme of the unit. Discussion 
as to what this statement entails will 
result in objectives similar to the fol- 
lowing being set up. Some of the ob- 
jectives are those of the teacher and 
some are those of the pupils. 


OBJECTIVES 

1. To learn the scope of meaning of 
the word “communicate.” 

2. To work out logically the devel- 
opment of the inferences derived from 
a consideration of “communicate.” 

3. To discover the results of com- 
murication in the development of 
civ'lization. 

4. To limit the study after a pre- 
liminary discussion or two to conform 
with the time available, interests of the 
class, etc. 

5. To do profitable research and to 
conduct possible investigations. 

6. To develop an appreciation for the 
progress made by those who have con- 
tributed to the advancement of means 
of communication. 

7. To develop an appreciation for the 
communication of ideas through the 
fine arts. (This objective should not 
be included unless there is sufficient 
time and interest to warrant a con- 
sideration of pertinent subject matter 
in the unit.) 

8. To work out meaningful projects 
based on interests developed during 
research and discussion. 

9. To enlarge horizons of children. 
10. To promote an understanding of 
the necessity of working together in 
school, home, and community. 


PRELIMINARY DISCUSSIONS 

First of all, what does the word “com- 
municate” mean? How does man com- 
municate his thoughts to others? By 
sounds and by visible signs is a good 
answer to this question. What are some 
of the sounds man uses? This should 
include speech, music, audible signals 
of various sorts. What are some of 
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the visible signs man uses? Written 
expressions, pictures, other graphic por- 
trayals of ideas come within the cate- 
gory of “visible signs.” 

This discussion breaks down the 
basic means by which man communi- 
cates his thoughts to others. They 
should be written at the head of two 
columns on the blackboard and the 
various types of communication should 
be listed underneath them. For ex- 
ample: 


Visible Signs 
Sounds written word 
spoken word telegraph 
radio cable 
telephone letters (postal 
music service ) 
drum beats movies 
whistles pictures 

sculpture 


Once the preliminary lists have been 
made they should be enlarged to in- 
clude supplementary topics under each 
(or some) of the main ones. Under 
the written word, for example, books, 
periodicals, written signs. and so on. 
may be listed. 


PROJECTS 

Some of the projects to be mentioned 
here may also serve as avenues of ap- 
proach to the unit, if you wish to stimu- 
late interest in this subject before any 
of the activities mentioned above have 
been undertaken. 


Excursions: Visits to local telephone 
exchanges, the telegraph office, a radio 
station, a newspaper, etc., may be 
arranged. 


Observations: The children may 
take paper and pencil and list the 
means of communication observed 
while walking around the town. For 
example: billboards, motor cars 
equipped with public address systems, 
airplanes dropping leaflets, and so on. 
The same observations may be made 
in the classroom to answer the ques- 
tion: “How many methods of com- 
munication are to be found in our 
classroom?” 


Notebooks: After the class has em- 


barked on a unit on communications 
they should make notebooks of various 
topics. For example: one group of the 
class might compile a notebook outlin- 
ing the history of the printed word: 
another, the history of the spoken 
word; another, a compilation of short 
stories and illustrations about the men 
(inventors) who have developed means 
of communication; and so on. 


Visitors: The class may invite people 
in various communication fields to talk 
to them about the subject. This may 
include a talk by the art supervisor who 
can tell the class what types of messages 
artists try to convey in their pictures. 


Art Projects: Friezes and murals are 
large art projects which embrace many 
of the topics studied during the unit. 
Of course, other smaller art projects 
will be done during the course of the 
unit: notebook covers and illustrations. 
charts, graphs, and so on. 


DEVELOPING THE UNIT 
Once the unit is under way, the 
children should be divided (or divide 
themselves) into groups according to 
the subjects in which they are most 
interested. It should be noted that if 
this subject is undertaken in, let us 
say, a fifth grade, the children should 
not be expected to be technical in their 
explanations of telegraph, telephone. 
and radio. It is sufficiently within their 
range of comprehension if they learn 
the broad principle which underlies 
each of these methods of communica- 
tion. However, eighth-grade boys might 
even construct a simplified telegraph 
sending set. 
I. How ancient and primitive man 
communicated with others 
A. Picture writing 

1. In caves 

2. On stones 

3. Modifications of picture writ- 
ing 

a. Egyptians 
b. Those using cuneiform 


c. Chinese 

4. Materials used 
a. Stone 
b. Papyrus 
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5. American Indians 
a. Sand painting 
b. Totem poles 
c. Pictures on birchbark, hides. 
and so on 
B. By sounds and signals 
1. Drums — still used in parts of 
Africa and other primitive places 


2. Horns — still used in pastoral 
lands 
3. Smoke signals — American In- 
dians 
4. Trail markings — American 
Indians 
C. Methods 


1. Runners 
a. Roman and Greek empires 
b. Inca empire 
(Note: If the class wishes, a discus- 
sion of music and the dance used to 
express stories and religious feelings 
might be included here.) 
2. Carrier pigeons 
(Note: These are still used to some 
extent. ) 
II. Improvements in communication 
In the period between the ancient 
and the modern worlds the means of 
communication were not much im- 
proved. An exception to this is the 
invention of the printing press which 
really inaugurated the modern era. It 
was during this time, too, that great 
strides were made in music and the 
graphic arts (painting and architecture 
particularly) and these should be con- 
sidered, if the class has the time and 
interest. 
III. Modern means of communication 
A. The written word 
1. Books 
2. Periodicals 
newspapers ) 
3. Letters 
a. The colonial postal system— 
the post roads 
b. Stagecoaches and boats used 
for transporting letters 
(It is at this point that communica- 
tion and transportation overlap. Per- 
haps a discussion of the reason for this 
would be valuable.) 
c. Pony express 
d. Modern postal sysiem 
4. The telegraph 
a. Samuel F.B. Morse 
b. Mechanism of the telegraph 
c. Cable system for overseas 
communication (Cyrus Field. who laid 
the first cable) 
5. Signs 
a. Advertising posters 
b. Road and other direction 


(magazines and 


6. Radiograms 


a. The 


mechanism of radio 
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used 
b. Messages written out for 
delivery to the person addressed 

B. The spoken word 

1. Telephone 
a. Alexander Graham Bell 
b. The mechanism of the tele- 
phone 
2. Radio 
a. Marconi 
b. The mechanism of radio 
c. The use of radio and tele- 
phone in network broadcasts and in 
radio-telephonic communications 
3. The phonograph 
a. Thomas A. Edison 
b. The mechanism of the 
phonograph 
c. The uses of the phonograph 
for business and pleasure and educa- 
tion 
C. Other visual material 
1. Pictures 
a. Telegraph used in_ trans- 
mitting news pictures 
b. Radio used in transmitting 
news pictures 
2. The movies 
3. Television 
4. Art 
a. Painting 
b. Sculpture 
c. Architecture 

D. Other means of communication 

through hearing 
1. Music 
CORRELATIONS 

Language: During this unit a con- 
siderable number of new words will be 
introduced particularly in connection 
with audio-visual material. The mean- 
ing of these terms should be discussed 
and additions to vocabulary should be 
listed on the blackboard and perhaps 
compiled into notebooks. Original 
dramatizations and perhaps mock radio 
scripts will be written as well as com- 
positions, stories, letters of invitation 
and thanks, programs, captions for 
pictures, verses, and so on. 

A mock radio broadcast can become 
the occasion for bringing to the atten- 
tion of the class the need for clear 
diction, correct pronunciation. and 
good form in speech. 

Social Studies: The many possi- 
bilities for fruitful discussions and in- 
vestigations regarding the part played 
by improved communication in the 
progress of civilization are obvious. 
However, the children might make com- 
parisons between, for example, the 
communication methods of the Indians 
and those of modern America with 
respect to overall advantages and dis- 
advantages of both ways of life. 


Nature Study and Science: Insofar 
as the children’s mental development 
will permit, the scientific aspects of 
mechanical communications devices 
should be studied. There are many 
books written especially for children to 
explain these subjects. (See bibliog- 
raphy.) 

Music: If the class includes music 
as a means of communication, there is 
an excellent opportunity to use records 
of famous compositions and see if the 
children can feel some of the things 
that the composers have attempted to 
put into their compositions. It is well 
also‘ to emphasize that the children’s in- 
dividual reactions are the most im- 
portant, regardless of whether or not 
they conform to what the composer has 
intended. 

Art: (See under “Projects.”) A 
study of famous pictures might be 
undertaken here. Perhaps the children 
may be introduced to abstract paintings 
(Bracque, Picasso, and others) to see 
how they conveyed their moods and 
feelings and emotions without using 
conventional means. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co.: The Magic of Communication and 
The Telephone in America (195 Broad- 
way, New York 7, free) 

Bendick: Making the Movies (Whit- 
tlesey House) 

Lambert: Talking Wires (Macmillan 
Co.) 

Leffler: Story of Records (a Teacher’s 
Lesson Unit No. 54, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 25c) 

Mader: Newspaper — Newsstand — 
Newstruck (Unit No. 65, 25c, see above 
for address) 

National Radio Institute: How Radio 
Programs Are Sent From the Studio to 
Your Home (Washington 9, D. C., 
free) 

Rader: Story of Communication 
(Unit No. 72, 25c, see under “Leffler” 
for address) 

Reck: Radio From Start to Finish 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) 

Roeder and Weneston: The Radio 
Enters the Classroom (Unit No. 54, 
25c, see under “Leffler” for address) 

Webster: The World’s Messengers 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

W.P.A. Writers’ Project: Radio, 
Television, and Motion Pictures (Albert 
Whitman and Co., 50c each) 
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| SENDING MESSAGES THROUGH THE AGES 


For a part of the communications exhibit, the 
class may wish to make models of some of the ways 
messages have been sent. 

For example, they may divide themselves into 
groups, each working on a particular project. 

On this page we have shown a totem pole (top 
left) which may be carved and painted. The totem 
pole told a story to the people. The drum, used in 
Africa and other places to send messages across 
long distances, may be made from a small bough 
or, if possible, a large and more natural-sized drum 
may be constructed with two hoops, slats to join 
them, and a covering of paper painted to simulate 
the drum. 

Hieroglyphics and cuneiform were used by the 





ancient Egyptians and Assyrians. Clay tablets may 
be used for this; a wedge-shaped piece of wood 
for the cuneiform; and painted or incised hiero- 
glyphs. 

The harp is one of the most ancient of instru- 
ments and may be made as shown in the illustra- 
tion. A half hoop, strings or wires (or rubber 


bands), and pegs are all that are needed. 
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CUNEIFORM 


CUT WAGON 
WHEEL IN HALF || CARVE 
8 PEGS 
DRILL FOUR HOLES 
DRILL FOUR HOLES 


STARTING LOWER. 


USE SCREW EYES 
BE TWEEN HOLES 
TO ANCHOR 


STRINGS. 
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The pictures at the right show how the written word is 


carried from place to place. 




















The ancient Egyptians used pic- 
ture writing called hieroglyphics 
to communicate their thoughts on 
paper and on their monuments. 
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The Chinese have developed an 
elaborate written language which 
is based upon picture writing, al- 
though modern Chinese characters 
do not look like pictures. 
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The printing press made possible 
the wide distribution of the written 
word and helped all people to be- 
come educated. Nowadays we 
have millions of printed words 
available to all the people. 
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Across the top of these two pages we 
have sketched the manner in which the 
mural to be described may be assembled. 
Any mural may be assembled in several 
ways: It may be done in panels as we have; 
it may be done as a single and large unit 
In either case, a mural of the subject of 
communication will form a colorful, ix 
formative, and meaningful addition to the 
unit. 

On this page we have suggested severd 
topics for panels about the written word 
and how it has been transmitted. Of course, 
these are not the only possible subjects. For 
example, the class may be interested im 
developing further the cuneiform writing 
In that case they will need to do a little 
research to discover the proper atmosphere 
for their panel. They may also wish t 
include a panel showing the writing of some 
section of the Bible or how the Bible o 
the Tables of the Law were written and kept 
The telegraph and its uses may also be it 
cluded in the mural devoted to the writtes 
word. 
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The development of sound communica- 
tion is a fascinating subject for a mural. 
Here, in addition to the suggestions given 
on this page, the children may want to go 
into the uses of vocal communication. 


For example: singing and dancing have 
long been a part of religious ritual, even in 
the most primitive of societies. Mechanic- 
ally produced sound — drums, pipes, and 
so on—have had an interesting evolution 
and may well be included. Almost all chil- 
dren have heard of how the Indians put their 
ears to the ground (hence the commonly 
used phrase) to hear sounds from far away. 
Here is a colorful idea for a panel. 


The development of public speaking—the 
ability to speak (and be heard) in large 
groups of people—was very important be- 
fore public address systems and radio were 
invented. The children may want to include 
a panel showing this activity. 
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The telephone was invented by 
Alexander Graham Bell in 1875 
and its use has since spread from 
the United States to all parts of 
the world. It is important, too, in 
relaying network radio programs. 











The invention of the phonograph 
has made possible the spreading 
of pleasure through recordings of 
great musical masterpieces. Mu- 
sical instruments have developed 
over a period of thousands of 
years. 





























The radio, a familiar object in 
almost all homes was put to many 
new uses during the war. Radio 
transmitting and receiving sets 
can now be made very small. A 
further development of radio is 
television, which combines visual 
and auditory communication. 
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When I was a child I thought that 
all poets were dead. Each year my 
school prepared compositions for the 
county fair. They all began, “He was 
a , he died .............” and you 
know, I really wondered if writing 
poetry was the death of him. In my 
day poetry was used as a punishment. 
When I was “kept in” after school (and 
that was fairly frequently) I was forced 
either to memorize a long poem which 
meant nothing to me, or to make what 
seemed to me endless copies of a poem 
equally as unintelligible. Yet, in spite 
of these early experiences I grew up 
liking poetry and wanting to under- 
stand it. 

Fortunately today children may be 
taught to appreciate poetry through cre- 
ative dramatics. When you read a 
poem do you look for the possibilities 
of dramatizing it? If you do you can 
open up an interesting new world to 
your pupils, to their parents, and to 
yourself. In poetry suitable for drama- 
tization you will find material related 
to most common experiences and in- 
terests. 

What not to do when you introduce 
a poem is to have the children mem- 
orize it immediately. Another “must 
not” is to monopolize the planning of 
the dramatization. 

However, the first “must” is to se- 
lect a poem which you know is within 
your class’s interest and understand- 
ing. You will find that the poets of 
today are producing charming material, 
particularly for the preschool and pri- 
mary-grade ages. 

Next, an expressive reading of the 
poem to your class is necessary, fol- 
lowed by group discussion of the possi- 
bilities for dramatization. Setting, 
characters, the number of scenes, etc., 
must be decided upon. Be sure that it 
is entirely pupil-planned with a “sink 
or swim” start. A child announcer 
chooses the cast and the first attempt 
is made. 

The announcer or leader gives his 
criticisms and later calls on his class- 
mates for the good points they noticed 
and also suggestions for improvement. 
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POETRY APPRECIATION 
THROUGH CREATIVE DRAMATICS 


By LUCEBA VAN DYKE 


With a new leader another cast is chosen 
and they follow the same procedure. 
It is surprising how the enthusiasm 
grows as the dramatization is repeated. 
Each child is eager to have his turn 
to act the different parts. 

The development of their creative 
play is remarkable for it is built step 
by step upon the children’s ideas with, 
of course, the teacher’s guidance. She 
interrupts to correct false impressions 
of words, errors in grammar, and to 
add facts to enrich the background of 
the play. She also evaluates their 
characterizations. 

Before too many rehearsals, it is 
wise to give an account of the author’s 
life. In the case of A. A. Milne’s poems 
the children are much more interested 
in Christopher Robin when they know 
that he is the poet’s little boy; that 
Nanny is his nursemaid; and _ that 
Winnie-the-Pooh is his favorite teddy 
bear. Those facts alone create a feel- 
ing of warmth for Mr. Milne, and the 
children are eager to know more about 
his life. Soon he becomes their “friend 
in literature,” and they want to read, 
and if possible, to dramatize more of 
his poems. 

Children love to know about the peo- 
ple in their world who are doing things. 
For instance, after one of my groups 
studied about Dorothy Aldis and im- 
mensely enjoyed dramatizing her poem 
“I’m Hiding,” one of the children sug- 
gested we send her a greeting for her 
birthday. An _ attractive card was 
brought the next day, and it was a 
very happy and enthusiastic class who 
composed a note telling her how much 
they liked her poetry. From then on 
Dorothy Aldis was one of us, and the 
class was enthusiastic to find out all 
they could about her. When her oldest 
daughter was married they brought 
newspaper accounts of her wedding. 

Fredrika Shumway Smith is also a 
dear “book friend” of my pupils, and 
her name is a by-word in many homes. 
Her interpretation of the little child’s 
thought through the observation of her 
grandchildren is cleverly shown in her 
amusing poems. (For example: “The 


Magic Stairway,” and “The House In 
the Tree.”’) 

Of course, the best time for children 
to memorize a poem is the very last 
step of the process when the under- 
standing is clear and the interest is 
keen. The expression comes as a result 
of the dramatization. 

Poetry can be interesting, don’t you 


think so? 
REFERENCES 


I. For primary grades 
A. Mother Goose 
. “Little Miss Muffet” 
. “Simple Simon” 
. “Old King Cole” 
. “Little Boy Blue” 
B. Poems 

“Hiding,” by Dorothy 
Everything and Anything; 
Balch & Co., N. Y. 

“Snowman’s Resolution,” by Eileen 
Fisher; Two Hundred Best Poems by 
Marjorie Barrows; Grosset & Dunlap. 

“The King’s Breakfast,” When We 
Were Very Young by A. A. Milne; 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“Magic Eyes,” Humorous Primary 
Verses by Fredrika Shumway Smith; 
Edna Means Dramatic Service, 525 Ar- 
lington Place, Chicago 14. 

“In the Kitchen,” “Being A Prin- 
cess,” “Summer Bedtime,” “Bright 
Night,” Superior Verses for Little Chil- 
dren by Fredrika Shumway Smith; 
Edna Means Dramatic Service. 

“When the Doctor Comes,” “At 
the Circus,” “The Broken Doll,” The 
House in the Tree by Fredrika Shum- 
way Smith; Wilcox & Follett, 1255 S. 
Wabash, Chicago. 

II. For Intermediate Grades 
A. Poems 

1. “Journey’s End,” Now We Are 
Six by A. A. Milne; E. P. Dutton & Co. 

2. “Little Orphant Annie,” “The 
Raggedy Man”; Rhymes of Childhood 
by James Whitcomb Riley; Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

3. “Doorbells” by Rachel Field; 
“Goblinade” by Florence Page Jacques; 
Two Hundred Best Poems by Marjorie 
Barrows; Grosset & Dunlap. 
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CITIZENSHIP 
ACTIVITIES Aftermath of the Christmas Tree, ac- 
Activities in the Kindergarten, see de- tivity, p. 24, 1-46 
partment each month Constitution of the U. S., chart, p. 20, 9-45 
Aftermath of the Christmas Tree, p. 24, Decorated Napkins—A Junior Red Cross 
1-46 Project, p. 25, 10-45 
Astronomy A B C’s, p. 30, 1-46 Democracy’s Lieutenants, unit, p. 7, 9-45 
Autumn Leaf Party (An), p. 42, 9-45 Every Day Is Fun, health, p. 22, 1-46 
Christmas Card Salvage, p. 45, 12-45 Junior Red Cross Hospital, p. 30, 11-45 
Committees Assist the Classroom Teacher, Making School a Better Place to Learn, 
p. 43, 10-45 poster, p. 11, 9-45 
Flash Cards in Upper Grades, p. 45, 1-46 Our Constitution, unit, p. 18, 9-45 
For Bulletin Boards, p. 36, 12-45 Patriotic Plans, program, p. 44, 1-46 
For Your Classroom Door, p. 36, 12-45 People We Meet, poem, p. 13, 1; 45 
Integrated Activity Program (An), unit, School Exhibit (The), unit, p. 35, 10-45 
p. 34, 9-45 Stories For a Unit on Community Help- 
Library Activities, unit, p. 34, 11-45 ers, p. 7, 1-46 
Lost-and-Found Box, p. 43, 10-45 War Stamp Greeting Cards, p. 36, 9-45 
Making a Glass-o-Phone, music, p. 32-33, Clam Shell Nut Cups, p. 24, 9-45 
12-45 Classroom Games, p. 24, 1-46 
Making a Grocery Store, p. 10-11, 1-46 Classroom Terrarium (A), p. 31, 10-45 
Sending Birthday Greetings, p. 45, 1-46 Classroom Window Decorations, p. 37, 9-45 
Telling Time, p. 31, 12-45 Clay Tile For Hot Dishes, p. 18, 9- 
See also art, crafts, dioramas, design, Coaster Set For Mother, p. 35, 12-45 
experiments, games, murals, projects, Coasting, poem, p. 6, 1-46 
woodworking Color Wheel (A), art, p. 28, 9-45 
Aftermath of the Christmas Tree, p. = he 46 Committees Assist the Classroom Teacher 
Arctic Regions (The), unit, p. 7, 12- p. 43, 10-45 
Arctic Regions Map, p. 9, 12-45 COMMUNICATION 
Arctic Regions Notebook, p. 10-11, 12-45 Chart, p. 36, 1-46 
ARITHMETIC How Man Communicates His Thoughts, 
Arithmetic Help, p. 42, 9-45 mural, p. 38-39, 1-46 
Incidental Teaching, p. 22, 11-45 Indian Symbols and Picture Writing, 
Telling Time, activity, p. 31, 12-45 p. 12, 10-45 
See also seatwork Sending Messages Through the Ages, 
ART craft, p. 37, 1-46 
Banana Plant (The), p. 16-17, 1-46 Story of Communication (The), p. 24, 1-46 
Calendars For a New Year, p. 14, 1-46 COMMUNITY 
Christmas Cards, p. 20, 12-45 Bakery Game, p. 9, 1-46 
Christmas Tree Trimmings, p. 45, 12-45 Democracy’'s Lieutenants, unit, p. 7, 9-45 
Color Wheel (A), p. 28, 9-45 Integrated Activity Program (An), unit, 
Crayon or Cut Paper, p. 24, 11-45 p. 34, 9-45 
Crayon or Cut Paper, p. 24, 12-45 Making a Grocery Store, p. 10-11, 1-46 
Halloween Silhouettes, p. 16, 10-45 Stories For a Unit on Community Help- 
Paper Christmas (A), p. 14, 12-45 ers, p. 7, 1-46 
Progressive Art in Progressive Schools, Vocabulary Notebooks, p. 12, 1-46 
see department each month Cone Craft, p. 43, 12-45 
Three-Dimensional Thanksgiving Posters, CONSTITUTION DAY 
p. 21, 11-45 Constitution Day, September 17, cover 
Uses For Ready-Pasted Wallpaper, p. 30, design, 9-45 
11-45 Constitution of the U.S., —. p. 20, 9-45 
Winged Mousetrap, p. 16, 11-45 Our Constitution, unit, p. 18, 9-45 
See also activities, book covers, crafts, Cornstalk Crafts, p. 31, 11-45 
dioramas, design, murals, projects, Costume Dollis, design, p. 17, 9-45 
woodworking County Fair Vegetables, craft, p. 32, 9-45 
Autumn Leaf Party (An), p. 42, 9-45 Covering Boxes, project, p. 27, 1-46 
B CRAFTS 
Bakery Game, p. 9, 1-46 Black Cat For Halloween (A), p. 33, 
Banana Plant (The), p. 16-17, 1-46 10-45 
Basic Course in Music Education (A), Brick Bookends, p. 37, 12-45 
see 10-45, 11-45, 1-46 Clam Shell Nut Cups, p. 24, 9-45 
Bethlehem Christmas, poem, p. 22, 12-45 Clay Tile For Hot Dishes, p. 13, 9-45 
Bill of Rights (The), mural, p. 19, 9-45 Coaster Set for Mother, p. 35, 12-45 
Bird Migration, unit, p. 26, 11-45 Cone Craft, p. 43, 12-45 
Bird Pictures, project, p. 25, 1-46 Cornstalk Crafts, p. 31, 11-45 
Black Cat For Halloween (A), p. 33, 10-45 County Fair Vegetables, p. 32, 9-45 
Blotters For Father, craft, p. 35, 12-45 Indian Bracelet (An), p. 37, 10-45 
Blue Eagle and His Friends, p. 23, 10-45 Indian Crafts—Beadwork, p. 11, 10-45 
BOOK COVERS Indian Crafts—Weaving, p. 10, 10-45 
Book Covers From Paper Bags, p. 39, 11-45 Local Materia Have Future 
Christmas Spelling Book, p. 41, 12-45 Value, p. 26, 9-45 
Simple Ways to Make Notebooks, p. 38, Make a Doll Bed, p. 43, 10-45 
11-45 Making Animal Masks, p. 31, 9-45 
Vocabulary Notebooks, p. 12, 1-46 Masks—Fun to Make and Wear, p. 14, 
Bookends, woodworking, p. 35, 10-45 10-45 
BOOKS AND BOOK WEEK Memo Pad For Mother (A), p. 37, 12-45 
3ulletin Board Stimulates Interest in Mirror Wall Plaques, p. 38, 10-45 
Reading (A), p. 30, 11-45 New Notebook Rings, p. 43, 10-45 
Library Activities, unit, p. 34, 11-45 Peephole Shows, p. 37, 11-45 
Peephole Shows, design, p. 37, 11-45 Placecards For the Christmas Table, p. 
Your 3ookshelf, see department each 45, 12-45 
month Sending Messages Through the Ages, 
See also language, literature, reading p. 37, 1-46 
Brick Bookends, craft, p. 37, 12-45 Spool Decorations, p. 16, 12-45 
Building Pioneer Homes, p. 14, 9-45 Straw Jewelry, p. 45, 12-45 
Bulletin soard Stimulates Interest in Substitute For Clay, p. 45, 1-46 
Reading (A), p. 30, 11-45 Substitute for Shellac, p. 30, 11-45 
Cc Table Decorations, p. 29, 12-45 
Calendars For a New Year, art, p. 14, 1-46 Vases For the Classroom, p. 12, 9-45 
CHARTS Wastepaper Baskets, p. 39, 9-45 
Chart, communication, p. 26, 1-46 See also activities, art, book covers, de- 
Chart, reading, p. 36, 11-45 : sign, projects, woodworking 
Chart, trees, p. 27, 12-45 Crayon or Cut Paper, p. 24, 11-45, 12-45 
Constitution of the U. S., p. 20, 9-45 D 
Height and Weight Chart, p. 39, 10-45 Decorated Napkins—a Junior Red Cross 
CHRISTMAS Project, p. 25, 10-45 
Bethlehem Christmas, poem, P; 22, 12-45 Democracy’s Lieutenants, unit, p. 7, 9-45 
Christmas Eve, poem, p. 22, 12-45 DESIGN 
Christmas For Connie, play, ~s 18, 12-45 Christmas Cards, p. 36, 12-45 
Christmas Snowman (A), p. 22, 12-45 Christmas Seals, p. 36, 12-45 
Christmas Snowstorm (A), p. 22, 12-45 Classroom Window Decorations, p. 37, 9-45 
Christmas Tree Study, unit, p. 12-45 Decorated Napkins—a Junior Red Cross 
Cone Craft, p. 43, 12-45 Project, p. 25, 10-45 
Discontented Pine (The), p. 13, 12-45 Halloween Favors, p. 21, 10-45 
First Christmas Tree (The), p. 19, 12-45 Making Canning Labels, p. 9, 9-45 
For Bulletin Boards, activity, p. 36, 12-45 Pennsylvania Dutch Designs, p. 20, 1-46 
For Your Classroom Door, p. 36, 12-45 Thanksgiving Decorations, p. 19, 11-45 
Hills of Bethlehem, (The), p. 17, 12-45 Three-Dimensional Halloween Funnies, 
How Good, song, p. 40, 12-45 p. 32, 10-45 
Kind Santa, poem, p. 22, 12-45 Two Beetles and a Ball, p. 16, 9-45 
Lullaby Land, program, p. 39, 12-45 War Stamp Greeting Cards, p. 36, 9-45 
Plans For Christmas, p. 44, 11-45 See also art, book covers, crafts, dio- 
Who Is it?, poem, p. 6, 12-45 ramas, murals, projects, woodworking 
See also activities, art, book covers, DIORAMAS 
erafts, design, projects, woodworking Pilgrims at Plymouth (The), p. 12, 11-45 
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Pilgrims in England (The), p. 9, 11-45 
Pilgrims in Holland (The), p. 10, 11-45 
Pilgrims on the Mayflower (The), p. 11, 
11-45 
Discontented Pine (The), story, p. 13, 12-45 


zE 
Entertainment Helps, see department each 
month 
Every Day Is Fun, citizenship, p. 22, 1-46 
EXPERIMENTS 
Animals in the Classroom, p. 30, 9-45 
History of Clocks, p. 30, - 
Plants For School Use, p. 30, 10-45 
Weather Experiments, p. 33, 11-45 


bg 
Filing Cabinet, teaching aid, p. 30, 11-45 
FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 
Preventing Fires, unit, p. 26, 10-45 
Safety Game For Fire Prevention Week 
(A), p. 27, 10-45 
First Christmas Tree (The), p. 19, 12-45 
First Day (The), poem, p. 6, 9-45 
Flash Cards in Upper Grades, p. 45, 1-46 
For Bulletin Boards, activity, p. bg 12-45 
For Your Classroom Door, p. 36, 2-45 
Free and Inexpensive Material,” see de- 
partment each month 
Frisky Little Squirrel, unit, p. 24, 10-45 
From Out of the Past, play, p. 43, 11-45 
From the Editor’s Desk, see department 
each month 


G 
Game Box For Father, p. 38, 12-45 
GAMES 
Bakery Game, p. 9, 1-46 
Classroom Games, p. 45, 1-46 
Game, birds, p. 28, 11-45 
Junior Red Cross Hospital, p. 30, 11-45 
“Professor Quiz’ Programs at School, 
p. 43, 10-45 
Safety Game For Fire Prevention Week 
(A), p. 27, 10-45 
Word Recognition, p. 42, 9-45 
GEOGRAPHY 
Arctic Regions (The), unit, p. 7, 12-45 
Arctic Regions Notebook, p. 10-11, 12-45 
Bird Migration, unit, p. 26, 11-45 
Geography Maps, p. 42, 9-45 
Guy Fawkes Day, story, p. 23, 11-45 
Making Eskimo and Lapp Dolls, p. 12, 
12-45 
Menehune Fairies (The), story, Hawalian 
Islands, p. 15, 9-45 
Migration Flyways, p. 27, 11-45 
New Mexico, unit, p. 18, 10-45 
New Mexico Notebook (A), p. 20, 10-45 
New Year’s Eve in Scotland, p. 23, 1-46 
Notebook, Pennsylvania, p. 21, 1-46 
Outline for the Study of Pennsylvania, 
unit, p. 18, 1-46 
Pennsylvania Dutch Designs, p. 20, 1-46 
Reviewing U. S. Geography, p. 30, 11-45 
Saint Sylvester’s Eve, Austria, p. 34, 12-45 
Geog raphy Maps, p. 42, 9-45 
Gifts For Christmas, p. 45, 12-45 
Gifts For Mother and Father, p. 35, 12-45 
Greeting Cards and Envelopes, p. 25, 12-46 
Guy Fawkes Day, story, p. 23, 11-45 


zx 
Halfway Song (A), poem, p. 22, 9-45 
HALLOWEEN 
Black Cat For Halloween (A), p. 33, 10-45 
Halloween, poem, p. 6, 10-45 
Halloween Favors, p. 21, 10-45 
Halloween Ghosts, play, p. 17, 10-45 
Halloween Silhouettes, p. 16, 10-45 
It's Only Halloween, poem, p. 41, 10-45 
Thre ee nsional Halloween Funnies, 
32, 10-45 
Height and Weight Chart, p. 39, 10-45 
Hiawatha Comes to Life, unit, p. 29, 10-46 
Hills of Bethlehem (The), play, p. 17, 12-4 
HISTORY 
From Out of the Past, play, p. 43, 11-46 
Guy Fawkes Day, story, p. 23, 11-45 
History of Clocks, p. 30, 12-45 
How the Pilgrims Changed Their En- 
vironment, unit, p. 7, 11-45 
Our Constitution, unit, p. 18, 9-45 
Sending Messages Through the Ages 
craft, p. 37, 1-46 
Thanksgiving, unit, p. 18, 11-45 
Home Again, song, p. 40, 11-45 
How Good, song, p. 40, 12-45 
How Good Are Your Ears?, p. 30, 11-45 
How Man Communicates His Thoughts, 
mural, p. 28-39, 1-46 
How the Pile rims CSenget Their Environ- 
ment, unit, p. 7. 11-4 
How To Be Healthy, poem, p. 21, 9-45 


Incidental Teaching, p. 22, 11-45 
INDIANS 
Blue Eagle and His Friends, p. 23, 10-45 
Hiawatha Comes to Life, unit, p. 29, 10-45 
Indian Bracelet (An), p. 37, 10-45 
Indian Crafts—Beadwork, p. 11, 10-45 
Indian Crafts—Weaving, p. 10, 10-45 
Indian Fire Arrows, story, p. 46, 10-45 
Indian Symbols and Picture Writing, P 
12, 10-45 
Woodland Indians, map, p. 9, 10-45 


(Continued on page 46) 
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STIVITIES 





KINDERGARTEN 


(Continued from page 24) 


V. Integrations 
A. All school subjects or periods 
1. Outdoor play, walks, and ex- 
cursion period. 


a. If you live near a seed store 
you might take the children there to 
buy the sunflower seed. The children 
could also go to the meat market to 
buy the suet. 

2. Activity and art period 

a. Draw pictures about feeding 
birds or anything pertaining to the 
activity. 

3. Conversation — nature study, 
health, safety, children’s interests. 


a. Discuss the science activity 
on feeding birds. 
b. Learn poems about birds in 
the wintertime. 
c. Make up poems about the 
winter birds. 
4. Music period 


a. Sing about winter 
birds. 

b. Make up songs and music 
about winter birds. 

c. Have rhythms about winter 
birds. 

d. Make up rhythms about win- 


ter birds. 


5. Story, dramatization, and game 
periods. 


songs 


a. Listen to stories about win- 
ter birds. 
b. Make up stories about winter 


birds. 


c. Dramatize activities about 
winter birds. 
d. Play games about winter 


birds. 
e. Make up games about win- 
ter birds. 
6. Rest period 
a. While resting the children 
think about winter birds and how they 
help to feed them. 


B. Increased attention was given to 
listening to discussions and to reading 
marterial, singing songs, and doing 
thythms about the science activity on 
feeding the birds during the winter 
time. 

C. Conversational ability improved 
as the children discussed the science 
activity on feeding the birds. 

(Because of the length of this article, 
we are unable to print Miss Altmann’s 
excellent bibliography. We shall be 
glad to send a copy to teachers who 
request it.—Editor. ) 


January, 1946 








COMMUNITY HELPERS 


(Continued from page 8) 
“TI should like to be a baker,” said 
Betty. 
“Thank you for telling us about your 
bakery,” said Betty and Joey. 
THE DOCTOR 


“I wonder how much you 
grown,” said mother. 

“The doctor at school had a ma- 
chine to tell how much we had grown,” 
said Betty. 

“Let’s ask the doctor how much we 
have grown,” said Joey. 

“All right,” said mother. “We shall 
call the doctor. We shall ask if he can 
see us this afternoon.” 

Mother called the doctor. He told 
her to come at three o’clock. Mother 
and Betty and Joey went to see the 
doctor. 


have 


“Doctor,” said mother, “I think the 
children have grown a great deal. How 
much have they grown?” 

“Betty,” said the doctor, 
this machine. 


“step on 
It tells how tall you are 
and how much you weigh.” 


The machine had a place for Betty to 
stand. It had a long pole. At the top 
of the pole was another, shorter pole. 
The doctor put the shorter pole so that 
it just touched Betty’s head. Then he 
looked at the longer pole. 

“Betty is four feet and three inches 
tall,” said the doctor. 

He put Joey on the machine. 

“Joey is four feet and three and a 
half inches tall,” said the doctor. “Both 
children have grown half an inch since 
1 measured them last.” 

“Do you see many sick people?” 
asked Betty. 

“Yes, I do. I try to help them. I 
try to make them well again. Shall I 
tell you about my work?” asked the 
doctor. 

“Please do,” said Betty and Joey. 

“I went to school a long time. I 
learned many things. I learned what 
people must do to keep well. I learned 
how to help people who are sick.” 

“Do you always work here?” asked 
Betty. 

“Oh, no,” said the doctor. “Some- 
times I go to people’s homes. Sometimes 
I go to the hospital. In the hospital 
the nurses and doctors take care of sick 
people.” 

“What is this?” asked Joey. 

“That is an x-ray machine,” said 
the doctor. “It takes pictures of the 
inside of the body. The pictures show 


(Continued on page 45) 





Available Now! 
HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 


Indian seed beads — Archery supplies — 
Leather — Lace — Tools — Spatter Ink — 
Sand painting — Cork — Wood Burning — 
Horn crafts — Felt — Craft Books — Tem- 


peras — Plaster casts — Mirror crafts — 
Lanyard Hooks — Eyelets — Snap fasten- 
ers — Setters — Block Printing and other 
crafts, 


Send for details and prices. Prompt service. 


CRAFT GUILD 


2666 N. Halsted Street Chicago 14, Ill. 











1000's OF TEACHERS NEEDED 


Entire West including Ariz., Cal., Nev., Ore. 
and Wash., which pay the highest Salaries. 
Grades $1800 - $2500; H.S. $2000 - $3000. 
FREE ENROLLMENT — Write for Informa- 
tion Today. 


Unexcelled Service 


Na Poe 
ROCKY IVT TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


410 U.S. NAT Bann BLOG DENVER. COLO 


Members N.A.T.A. . 
Largest, Most Successful, Mose Widely 
Patronized Agency in the West. 


SERVICE FOR TEACHERS 


When you have questions about 
your work—dquestions about in- 
tegrations and correlations, sug- 
gestions for projects, sources of 
materials and supplies, bibli- 
ographies, and the like—write to 
the editors of Junior Arts and Ac- 
tivities. We shall be glad to help 
you. 

All requests for such informa- 
tion should be specific; please 
state the grade or grades for 
which you want the material and 
any other information which will 
help us to help you with your 
particular problem. Please allow 
at least one month for reply. 
Write to: 














Editor 
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4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, DL 


ANSWERS 


(to questions on page 33) 


1. Head, handle, ferrule, shank 
2. To pry; as a chisel 

3. Driving screws in and taking them 
out 

4. Frame and_ blade 

5. Cutting curved lines and making 
special cuts where other kinds of saws 
cannot work 











6. No 
7. Handle, blade, teeth 
8. A rip saw 


9. The teeth are shaped differently , 
10. With the grain 


11. Not run it over nails 











CLEVELAND 


1646 Hayden Avenue 





WHEW IDEAS—NEW MATERIALS—NEW PRICES 


CRAFTS 


Cleveland 12, Ohio 
Write again for our handicraft catalogue 
1946 Spring Edition 











SEND TODAY FOR FREE 
orm els 





INFORMATION 


Complete Line of Hectograph Workbooks 


READING : 
SOCIAL STU 


ARITHMETIC :- 


LANGUAGE 
DIES 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. Clark St. 


Chicago 40 








You Will Find T 
Iustrated art books and 


to give service. 


Construction Papers are o 


Paste qualifies for exactin 


FAVOR, RUHL & 


Dept. JAi, 425 South Wabash Ave 


hem Here 


various drawing 


materials are among the many items ready 


The Peacock Poster and 


ffered in a large 


range of color, and the new Favor School 


g demands. 


CO., INC. 


Chicago 5, U1, 








READING & 


PHONICS 





Hectograph duplicating w 
gelatin duplicator. 

A.B.C. Pre-Primer: 67 page 
First Grade Reading: 60 p 


Third Grade Reading: 52 
Fourth Grade Reading: 52 


1A or 2B level 
Magic Keys To Phonics: 
32 pages, grades 3-5 
Each unit contains stories, 
ties of all kinds: coloring, 
ing, test responses, Vocabu' 


correlated with any reading 


Dept. J, 4616 N. Clark St. 


orkbooks guaran- 


teed to reproduce 50 to 75 copies on any 


s $1.25 
ages 1.25 


Second Grade Reading: 60 pages 1.25 


pages 1.25 
pages 1.25 


Phonics & Reading: 32 pages, 


1.00 


1.00 


pictures, activi- 
pasting, match- 
lary is carefully 


graded and controlled and workbooks may be 


test. 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


, Chicago 40, Ill. 








A few hours of yo 
each week 
FOR 
Telling teachers 
Arts and Activities. 
shall pay 
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Be our agent. Earn 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


PATRIOTIC PLANS 


By GLADYS JACKSON 


The purpose of this column is to give the 
busy rural teacher quick, easy plans for the 
monthly P.T.A. or Community Club meeting 
and suggestions for a big program. 

If a teacher would like special help for her 
big program she may write to the author in 
care of Junior Arts and Activities stating when 
she intends to have her program, the type she 
wants, and the number and age of her pupils. 
Such requests should be sent at least a month 
and a half prior to the program date. 

In the listings of sources of material, the 
price and the name and address of the pub- 
lisher are always given. Send orders for this 
material direct to the publishers. 


Almost every teacher would like to 
do a patriotic program at least once 
during the year. Historical birthdays 
are in the offing and there is a lull in 
the other types of holidays. (Some of the 
recommended material given this time 
will make excellent eighth-grade gradu- 
ation numbers.) 

For the teacher who has the knack 
there are many possibilities to be orig- 
inal. Pupil-written plays, puppet shows, 
pageants, etc., based on present his- 
tory-making episodes make _ school 
work more real and alive. Drills are 
fun to work out during gym class. Old- 
fashioned dances such as the minuet 
or Virginia reel make very pretty 
numbers. Your local music store will 
have the recent popular patriotic songs 
—one or more may be worked into 
very good numbers for your school. 

Every school has its own set of music 
books which contain good patriotic 
songs that are easy for children to 
learn. Since these are in your course 
of study it is simple to utilize them in 
your program either as individual or 
group numbers. 


PLAYS AND RECITATIONS 

Plays About George Washington, by 
Theodore Johnson (Walter H. Baker 
Co., 178 Tremont Si., Boston 11, 
Mass., 50c). Ten plays based on the 
life and times of George Washington; 
four to twenty characters needed. 

George Washington Anniversary 
Plays by Theodore Johnson (Walter H. 
Baker Co., 75c). An excellent choice 


HELPS 


of playlets and one-act plays. Eleven 
numbers given including two pageants 
and two royalty plays; characters from 
three unlimited. 

The Boy, Abe by Betty Smith 
(Walter H. Baker Co., 35c). For 
upper grades or junior high, one act, 
one scene, 7 boys and 8 girls. Three 
characters may be omitted; costumes, 
those of Lincoln’s time. 

Easy Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday 
by Theodore Johnson (Walter H. 
Baker Co., 50c). Seventeen plays and 
directions for a minuet. Plays best for 
upper grades, junior high, and adults. 

Ready-made Programs for Every 
Month, Book 2 (Paine Publishing Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, 60c). This book con- 
tains material for short programs based 
on Indians, Armistice Day, Book Week, 
good health, China, nature, eic. 

Patriotic Entertainments for Children 
by Marie Irish (Beckley-Cardy Co., 
Chicago, 40c). It is a good book for 
a mixed school. Contains short recita- 
tions, exercises, dialogues, songs, drills, 
and tableaux. 

Special Patriotic Programs by Noel 
Flaurier (The Northwestern Press, 
2200 Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minn., 
75c). Has material for Washington’s 
and Lincoln’s birthday celebrations, 
Columbus Day, Flag Day, and Con- 
stitution Day. There are six plays and 
pageants for this month. They require 
from six to any number of characters. 
Best for upper grades. 

Uncle Sam, P. M. by Martha Race 
(Beckley-Cardy Co., 25c). A short 
patriotic musical sketch requiring ten 
characters, based on the growth of the 
United States. 

Salute to the Flag by Esther C. Aver- 
ill (Walter H. Baker Co., 50c). This 
is a dramatic presentation of the mean- 
ing of our flag. Seventeen characters, 
upper grades, 30 minutes. 

Catchy Primary Dialogues by Marie 
Irish (Paine Publishing Co., 50c). 
Contains “Our Beloved Lincoln,” for 
six young children; “Being Like Wash- 


ington,” six characters, good. 
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We are here to serve the teachers. Help us 
to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this depart- 
ment ideas and suggestions that will be 
helpful and interesting to teachers. One 
dollar will be paid for each contribution ac- 
cepted. Send your ideas and suggestions 
for this page to Teacher’s Corner, Junior 
Arts and Activities. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR CLAY 

My pupils wanted to model figures but | 
did not have a sufficient amount of clay for 
all the children. I asked them to bring a 
salt-and-flour mixture (two portions of salt 
to one of flour). This was moistened with 
water to a consistency easily handled by the 
pupils for modeling. 

On heavy tagboard each child sketched a 
different scene of the story to be illustrated. 
The salt-and-flour mixture was then used to 
make the various objects and people in relief 
on the tagboard. 

After the work was dry, each child painted 
his picture with water colors. The pictures 
were then arranged to tell the complete story. 
The result was colorful and the mixture 
used much cheaper than clay. 

I have found this mixture fine for model- 
ing faces. The children can express them- 
selves through this medium. It is particularly 
fine when studying about Washington or Lin- 
coln. Each pupil tries to have his model look 
as nearly lifelike as possible. 

—Helen Rueff 


Peshtigo, Wisconsin 


CLASSROOM GAMES 

For younger children BIRDS FLY is an 
excellent game. Have members of a group 
stand and be ready to flap their arms when 
the leader mentions anything that has 
feathers or flies. The leader gives the com- 





mands quickly. When he says, “Ducks fly,” 
the children flap their arms. The same is 
true for “Crows fly,” “Geese fly,” etc. How- 
ever, the leader sometimes says, “Cows fly,” 
or “Dogs Fly,” and the children do not flap 
their arms. Those who “fly” at the wrong 
time must be seated. 


COMMUNITY is a game for intermediate- 
age children. All form a circle with a chair 
for everyone except the leader. Three or four 
players form one organization of the com- 
munity. For example, three could be the 
Grange, three the Farm Bureau, and so on. 
Four or five organizations are enough for an 
average group. The leader then calls for 
organizations to change. For example: 
“Grange and Church change.” Those pupils 
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then change places. When the leader calls, 
“Community change,” all change places and 
the leader tries to find a chair for himself. 
The one left without a chair is leader for the 
next round. 
—Eula B. Lewis 
Wheelersburg, Ohio 


INDIVIDUAL PRODUCT MAPS 


These maps offer a variation from the usual 
large class project. Each ‘child in our sixth- 
grade class made his own product map of 
the country we were studying with the help 
of a corrugated cardboard and straight pins. 

Children have little trouble in obtaining 
a piece of corrugated board from grocery 
cartons. The boards our children used varied 
in size though all were over 12” x 14”. On 
these the children posted an outline map of 
the country cut from plain manila paper. 
On this map the chief rivers were drawn. 
The products, real or in picture form, were 
then placed in their proper positions with the 
pins which can easily be inserted at a slant- 
ing angle. This makes it possible to move 
the products about before pasting so as to 
obtain b st results. The pictures and flat 
objects were then pasted on. However, those 
objects which are difficult to paste or glue 
were placed in little cellophane bags which 
then were attached by pinning, as cellophane 
does not take readily to paste. 

Some of the children colored the cardboard 
remaining around the map, while others used 
it as a spot to place additional pictures 
and drawings about the country. Thus each 
child was actively concerned with the map 
whereas, so often, large class product maps 
are completed through the efforts of a few 
energetic individuals. Our maps were then 
displayed by being set in the chalk ledges 
and colored ribbons were pinned on the most 
attractive by a committee of the principal 
and teachers. 

Dorothy Murray 
Chicago, Iilinois 
CLEAN CHARTS 

Winter months fill the schoolroom with 
grime and furnace dirt. Our permanent in- 
centive chart became smudged—a real eye- 
sore. 

The solution of the problem eluded the 
class until we thought of using a picture 
frame. We placed the chart inside the frame 
and put the glass over it. The incentive seals 
could then easily be attached either by past- 
ing or by suspending them from strings. 
The former is probably the better idea and, 
at the end of the year, the seals may be re- 
moved with comparative ease by using soap 
and water on the glass. 

Occasionally we must dust our chart but 
we have found that it keeps cleaner and more 
attractive and, in addition, is usable for an- 
other year. 

Margaret Aaron 
Strattanville, Pennsylvania 


FLASH CARDS IN UPPER GRADES 


The flash-card idea of teaching does not 
need to be confined to the primary grades. 
I use flash cards to teach important dates 
in history, early explorers and their na- 
tionalities, and so on; technical names in 
physiology and hygiene; such geography items 
as the states and their capitals, terms such 


as estuary, glacier, and so on; in arithmetic, 
the aliquot parts of 100; in language, the 
parts of speech, kinds of verbs, etc. 
—Mildred F. Anderson 
Polk, Nebraska 
SENDING BIRTHDAY GREETINGS 
My children enjoy writing letters to people. 
They discovered an interesting project when 
they began writing letters to a near-by broad- 
casting station asking to have a song dedi- 


(SILENCE ] 











cated to a special member of the class on 
the occasion of his birthday. Many of the 
smaller radio stations accommodate such re- 
quests. 

This can be an excellent project in letter- 
writing and it certainly affords the birthday 
child a great deal of pleasure. 

—Kathryn Frost 
Correctionville, lowa 


COMMUNITY HELPERS 


(Continued from page 43) 
if you have broken your leg. The pic- 
tures show if you have a disease. The 
x-ray machine helps the doctor.” 

“What else do you do?” asked 
Betty. 

“Sometimes | visit the schools. I 
look at each boy. I look at each girl. 
I see that they are well.” 

“You must be very busy,” said Betty. 

“Sometimes I work late at night. 
Sometimes I am asleep when people 
call me. Then I must get up. I must 
take care of those who are ill,”: said 
the doctor. 

“Do you like your work?” asked 
Joey. 

“Oh, yes, I like it very much. I 
like helping people,” said the doctor. 

“We must go now, children,” said 
mother. “Other people are waiting to 
see the doctor.” 

“Eat lots of good food, children. 
Drink lots of milk. Then you will 
grow some more,” said the doctor. 

“Good-bye. Thank you,” said Betty. 

“Thank you. Good-bye,” said Joey. 
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(Continued from page 42) 
Woodland Indians, unit, p. 7, 10-45 
Individual Product Maps, p. 45, 1-46 
Integrated Activity Program (An), p. 34, 
Introducing Mr. Owl, poem, p. 14, 10-45 
It’s Only Halloween, poem, p. 41, 10-45 


J 

Junior Red Cross Hospital, p. 30, 11-45 
4 

Kind Santa, poem, p. 22, 12-45 
L 


LANGUAGE 
Incidental Teaching, p. 22, 11-45 
Library Activities, unit, p. 34, 11-45 
Sending Birthday Greetings, p. 45, 1-46 
Spelling Device (A), p. 42, 9-45 
Vocabulary Notebooks, p. 12, 1-46 
Letter Box (The), see department each 
month 
Library Activities, unit, p. 34, 11-45 
Listening Hour (The), see 9- 45, 10-45, 11-45 
LITERATURE 
First Christmas Tree (The), p. 19, 12-45 
Hiawatha Comes to Life, p. 29, 10-45 
Peephole Shows, craft, p. 37, 11-45 
Poetry Appreciation | alas Creative 
Dramatics, p. 41, 1-4 
See also Books and Book Week, language, 
stories 
Local Materials—They Have Future Value, 
p. 26, 9-45 
Loco Ball, game, p. 42, 9-45 
Lost-and-Found Box, p. 43, 10-45 
Lullaby Land, program, p. 39, 12-45 


x 
Make a Doll Bed, p. 43, 10-45 
Making a Glass-o-Phone, p. 32-33, 19-45 
Making a Grocery Store, p. 10-11, 1-46 
Making a Holder For Paper Bags, wooda- 
working, p. 23, 12-45 
Making Animal Masks, p. 31, 9-45 
Making Canning Labels, p. 9, 9-45 
Making Eskimo and Lapp Dolls, p. 12, 12-45 
Making School a Better Place to Learn, 
poster, p. 11, 9-45 
Making Score Pads, p. 25, 11-45 
MAPS 
Arctic Regions, p. 9, 12-45 
Geography Maps, p. 42, 9-45 
Individual Product Maps, p. 45, 1-46 
Migration Flyways, p. 37, 11-45 
New Mexico, p. 19, 10-45 
Pennsylvania, p. 19, 1-46 
Reviewing U. S. Geography, p. 30, 11-45 
Memo Pad For Mother (A), p. 37, 12-45 
Menehune Fairies (The), —, p. 15, 9-45 
Migration Flyways, p. 27, 11-45 
Minstrel Plans, program, p. 44, 12-45 
Mirror Wall Plaques, p. 38, 10-45 
MURALS 
Bill of Rights (The), p. 19, 9-45 
How Man Communicates His Thoughts, 
p. 28-39, 1-46 
Murals, p. 15, 11-45 
Paper Murals, Simple Yet Effective! p. 
14, 11-45 
MUSIC 
Basic Course In Music 
see 10-45, 11-45, 1-46 
Making a Glass-o-Phone, p. 32-33, 12-45 
Music For the Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades, p. 22, 9-45 
Teaching Music in the Grades, see de- 
partment each month 
My Pony, song, p. 40, 9-45 


Education (A), 


N 
NATURE STUDY AND SCIENCE 
Aftermath of the Christmas Tree, p. 24, 
1-46 
Animals in the Classroom, p. 30, 9-45 
Arctic Regions Notebook, p. 10-11, 12-45 
Astronomy A B C's, p. 30, 1-46 
Astronomy Flash Cards, p. 31, 1-46 
Autumn Leaf Party (An), p. 42, 9-45 
Banana Plant (The), p. 16-17, 1-46 
Bird Migration, p. 26, 11-45 
Chart, trees, p. 27, 12-45 
Christmas Tree Study, unit, p. 26, 12-45 
Classroom Terrarium (A), p. 31, 10-45 
Cone Craft, p. 43, 12-45 
Discontented Pine (The), p. 13, 12-45 
Frisky Little Squirrel, unit, p. 24, 10 
Game, birds, p. 28, 11-45 
History of Clocks, p. 30, 12-45 
Migration Flyways, map, p. 27, 11-45 
October Circus, poem, p. 25, 10-45 
Plants For School Use, p. 30, 10-45 
Story of Communication (The), p. 34, 1-46 
Story of Tools (The), 11-45, 1-46 
Two Beetles and a Ball, p. 16, 9-45 
Weather Experiments, p. 33, 11-45 
Weather Measurements, p. 3 
Winged Mousetrap, p. 16, 11- 
New Mexico, unit, p. 18, 10-45 
New Mexico, map, p. 19, 10-45 
New Mexico Notebook (A), p. 20, 10-45 
New Notebook Rings, p. 43, 10-45 
New Use For Old Rubber Gloves, p. 45, 
12-45 
New Year’s Day, 1-46 cover design 
New Year’s Eve in Scotland, p. 23, 1-46 
Notebook, Pennsylvania, p. 21, 1-46 
No Time to Wait, p. 26, 1-46 


°o 
October Circus, poem, p. 35, 10-45 
October Fun, song, p. 22, 10-45 
Our Constitution, unit, p. 18, 9-45 
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Outline For the Study of Pennsylvania, 
unit, p. 18, 1-46 


P 
Paper Christmas (A), art, p. 14, 12-45 
— Murals, Simple Yet Effective! p. 14, 
5 

Partisans of Safety, poem, p. 28, 10-45 
Patriotic Plans, program, p. 44, 1-46 
Peasant Footstool, p. 32, 1-46 
Peephole Shows, p. 37, 11-45 
Pennsylvania, map, p. 19, 1-46 
Pennsylvania Dutch Designs, p. 20, 1-46 
People We Meet, poem, p. 13, 11-45 
Photo Frame, p. 43, 10-45 
PILGRIMS 

From Out of the Past, play, p. 43, 11-45 

How the Pilgrims Changed Their En- 

vironment, unit, p. 7, 11-45 
Pilgrims at Plymouth—Diorama (The), 
p. 12, 11-45 
— Ta England—Diorama (The), p 
’ 1-4 


Pilgrims in 
p. 10, 11-45 
Pilgrims on the Mayflower—Diorama 
(The), p. 11, 11-45 
a ea For the Christmas Table, p. 45, 
Plans For Christmas, program, p. 44, 11-45 
Plans For September and October Pro- 
grams, p. 44, 9-45 
Plants For School Use, p. 30, 10-45 
PLAYS 


Holland—Diorama (The), 


Christmas For Connie, p. 18, 12-45 
From Out of the Past, p. 43, 11-45 
Halloween Ghosts, p. 17, 10-45 
POEMS 
Bethlehem Christmas, p. ’. 12-45 
Christmas Eve, p. 22, 12-4 
Christmas Snowman (A), 4 22, 12-45 
Christmas Snowstorm (A), p. 22, 12-45 
Coasting, p. 6, 1-46 
First Day (The), p. 6, 9-45 
Halfway Song (A), p. 22, 9-45 
Halloween, p. 6, 10-45 
How To Be Healthy, p. 21, 9-45 
Introducing Mr. Owl, p. 14, 10-45 
It’s Only Halloween, “ 41, 10-45 
Kind Santa, p. 22, 12-4 
No Time to Wait, p. 26, 1-46 
October Circus, p. 35, 10-45 
Partisans of Safety, p. 28, 10-45 
People We Meet, p. 13, 11-45 
Thanksgiving, p. 6, 11-45 
Three Kinds of Lives, p. 17, 10-45 
Thrush, p. 26, 11-45 
Who Is It?, p. 6, 12-45 
Poetry Appreciation Through 
Dramatics, p. 41, 1-46 
Pooktoon Sees a Roundup, story, p. 13, 1-46 
Preventing Fires, unit, p. 26, 10-45 
ha age Quiz” Programs at School, p. 
3 0-45 
PROGRAMS 
Lullaby Land, p. 39, 12-45 
Minstrel Plans, p. 44, 12-45 
Patriotic Plans, p. 44, 1-46 
Plans For Christmas, p. 44, 11-45 
Plans For September and October Pro- 
frams, p. 44, 9-45 
Program Planning, p. 24, 9-45 
Thanksgiving Plans, p. 44, 10-45 
Progressive Art in Progressive Schools, see 
department each month 
PROJECTS 
Bird Pictures, p. 25, 1-46 
Blotters For Father, p. 35, 12-45 
Blue Eagle and His Friends, p. 23, 10-45 
ee Bag For Small Gifts, p. 37, 
«720 
Christmas Tree Decorations, p. 28, 12-45 
Covering Boxes, p. 27, 1-46 
Geography Maps, p. 42 9-45 
Gifts For Christmas, p. 45, 12-45 
Gifts For Mother and Father, p. 35, 12-45 
one Cards and Envelopes, p. 25, 
Individual Product Maps, p. 45, 1-46 
Making Eskimo and Lapp Dolls, p. 12, 
12-45 
Making Score Pads, p. 25, 11-45 
New Year's Eve in Scotland, p. 23, 1-46 
Photo Frame, p. 43, 10-45 
Reviewing U. S. Geography, p. 30, 11-45 
Saint Sylvester’s Eve, p. 34, 12-45 
Simple Sewing Project (A), p. 38, 9-45 
ere Ways to Make Notebooks, p. 38, 
Straw Boy Night, story, p. 23, 9-45 
See also activities, art, book covers, 
charts, crafts, design, dioramas, ex- 
periments, murals, woodworking 


Creative 


READING 

Bulletin Board Stimulates Interest in 

Reading (A), p. 30, 11-45 

Chart, p. 36, 11-45 

How Good Are Your Ears? p. 30, 11-45 

Incidental Teaching, p. 22, 11-45 
Reading Encouragement (A), p. 30, 11-45 
Reviewing U. S. Geography, p. 30, 11-45 
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SAFETY 

Halloween Ghosts, play, p. 17, 10-45 
Partisans of Safety, poem, p. 28, 10-45 
Preventing Fires, unit, p. 26, 10-45 
Safety Game For Fire Prevention Week 
_ (A), p. 27, 10-45 

Saint Sylvester’s Eve, story, p. 34, 12-45 


School Exhibit (The), unit, p. 35, 10-45 

SEATWORK 
How good Are Your Ears? p. 30, 11-45 
Seatwork, p. 33, 9-45; p. 20, 11-45; p. 21, 

12-45; p. 28, 1-46 

Secrets and Tricks, p. 41, 10-45 

Sending Birthday Greetings, p. 45, 1-46 

——- eamges Through the Ages, craft, 
p. 37, 1-4 

Sight-read New Songs in New Ways, p. 29, 


Simple Sewing Project (A), p. 38, 9-45 
— Ways to Make Notebooks, p. 38, 
11-4 
Snowball Frolic, song, p. 40, 1-46 
SONGS 
Home Again, p. 40, 11-45 
How Good, p. 40, 12-45 
My Pony, p. 40, 9-45 
October Fun, p. 22, 10-45 
Snowball Frolic, p. 40, 1-46 
Spelling Device (A), p. 42, 9-45 
Spool Decorations, p. 16, 12-46 
Stick Figures, p. 45, 12-45 
STORIES 
Blue Eagle and His Friends, p. 23, 10-45 
Discontented Pine (The), p. 13, 12-45 
First Christmas Tree (The), p. 19, 12-45 
Guy Fawkes Day, p. 28, 11-45 
Indian Fire Arrows, p. 46, 10-45 
Menehune Fairies (The), p. 15, 9-45 
New Year’s Eve in Scotland, p. 23, 1-46 
Pooktoon Sees a Roundup, p. 13, 1-46 
Saint Sylvester’s Eve, p. 34, 12-45 
Stories For a Unit on Community Help- 
ers, p. 7, 1-46 
Straw Boy Night, p. 23, 9-45 
Story of Communication (The), p. 34, 1-46 
Story of Tools (The), see 11-45, 1-46 
Straw Boy Night, Ireland, p. 23, 9-45 
Straw Jewelry, p. 45, 12-46 
Substitute For Clay, p. 45, 1-46 
Substitute For Shellac, p. 30, 11-45 


= 

Table Decorations, p. 29, 12-45 

Teacher’s Corner, see department’ each 
month 

Teaching Music in the Grades, 
partment each month 

Telling Time, p. 31, 12-45 

THANKSGIVING 
From Out of the Past, play, p. 43, 11-45 
Thanksgiving, unit, p. 18, 11-45 
Thanksgiving, poem, p. 6, 11-45 
Thanksgiving Decorations, p. 19, 11-45 
Thanksgiving Plans, p. 44, 10-45 
Three-Dimensional Thanksgiving Post- 

ers, p. 21, 11-45 

Thanksgiving Day, 11-45 cover design 

Therapeutic Values of School Music, p. 29, 
11-45 

Three-Dimensional Halloween Funnies, p. 
32, 10-45 

Three- Dimensional Thanksgiving Posters, 
p. 21, 11-45 

Three Kinds of Lives, poem, p. 17, 10-45 

Thrush, poem, p. 26, 11-45 

Two Beetles and a Ball, p. 16, 9-45 


Uv 

UNITS 
Arctic Regions (The), p. 7, 12-45 
Bird Migration, p. 26, 11-45 
Christmas Tree Study, p. 26, 12-45 
Democracy’s Lieutenants, p. 7, 9-45 
Frisky Little Squirrel, p. 24, 10-45 
Hiawatha Comes to Life, p. 29, 10-45 
How the Pilgrims Changed Their En- 

vironment, p. 7, 11-45 
Library Activities, p. 34, 11-45 
New Mexico, p. 18, 10-45 
Our Constitution, p. 18, 9-45 
Outline For the Study of Pennsylvania, 
18, 1-46 

Preventing Fires, p. 
School Exhibit (rhe). _ 195. * 10-4 
Story of Communication (The), Pp. °3 , 1-46 
Thanksgiving, p. 18, 11-45 
Woodland Indians, p. 7, 10-45 

Uses For Ready-Pasted Wallpaper, p. 30, 
11-45 

Using Project Material in This Issue, see 
department each month 


see de- 


Vv 
Vases For the Classroom, p. 12, 9-45 
Vocabulary Notebooks, p. 12, 1-46 


Ww 
War Stamp Greeting Cards, p. 36, 9-45 
Wastepaper Baskets, p. 39, 9-45 
Weather Experiments, p. 33, 11-45 
Weather Measurements, p. 32, 11-45 
bad a Shall I Teach in Music Class? p. 29, 
9-4 
Who Is It? poem, p. 6, 12-45 
Winged Mousetrap, p. 16, 11-45 
Woodland Indians, unit, p. 7, 10-45 
Woodland Indians, map, p. 9, 10-45 
WOODWORKING 
Bookends, p. 35, 10-45 
Building Pioneer Homes, p. 14, 9-45 
Classroom Terrarium (A), p. 31, 10-45 
Game Box For Father, p. 38, 12-45 
Making A Holder For Paper Bags, p. 23, 
12- 
Peasant Footstool (A), p. 32, 1-46 
Story of Tools (The), 11-45, 1-46 
Word Recognition, p. 42, 9-45 


Zv 
Your Bookshelf, see department each month 
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Jeanne Bendick, author of Electronics 
For Boys and Girls (see “Your Book- 
shelf,” February, 1945, Junior Arts and 
Activities) has written another enter- 
taining and informative book about a 
subject dear to the hearts of most chil- 
dren. It is Making the Movies. 

Making the Movies begins with an 
outline of the persons and professions 
involved in movie production. The 
talents and skills needed by the hun- 
dreds of individuals who work to make 
movies are briefly described. That is 
the first chapter—“Reel One,” as the 
author calls it. Then follow “reels” 
telling about the invention of motion- 
picture cameras, the early movies, and 
$0 on. 

The greater part of the book con- 
cerns itself with a fascinating descrip- 
tion of making a modern movie. All 
phases of production from the idea of 
the subject matter, through the script 
writing, casting, and production, down 
to the “canning” of the finished film 
are told in graphic detail. There is a 
“reel” on movie distribution, one on 
newsreels, one on animated cartoons. 
plus a glossary and a bibliography. 

All in all, for children of the inter- 
mediate- and upper-grades level, it is 
hard to imagine a more helpful and 
interesting book on this subject. It is 
to be hoped that Mrs. Bendick will 
continue to use her talents for lucid 
and amusing prose and for graphic 
illustration to give us more books of 
this type. - 

(Whittlesey House—$2.00) 

The Forgetful Elephant by Jean 
Greene (pictures by Tibor Gergely) is 
‘picture book for young children and 


January, 1946 


YOUR 


beginning readers. The story concerns 
the problems of Little Max, a circus 
elephant, whose ancestors were great 
and famous elephants, to overcome his 
habit of forgetfulness and to become 
a performing elephant. His particular 
dream is to jump through a hoop such 
as the performing dogs of the circus 
do. How he accomplishes this, in a 
most unexpected way, forms the climax 
of the story. 

The Forgetful Elephant is a tale to 
delight most children. The text is 
short, printed in large type beneath 
the pictures. The pictures verge on the 
cartoon type but the character of Little 
Max is amusingly drawn. 


(David McKay Co.—$1.00) 


All elementary teachers are anxious 
to enrich the curriculum, to supply 
their pupils with as many learning 
tools as possible, and to enlarge their 
own background of information. Their 
problem is to do these things on an 
extremely limited budget. From time 
to time commercial organizations, re- 
search foundations, and government 
agencies publish pamphlets, posters, 
and visual aids which may be secured 
at no cost. The difficulty is to know 
what is being published and where it 
may be obtained. These questions are 
answered in Elementary Teachers 
Guide to Free Curriculum Materials. 
This handy directory contains titles 
and sources of almost two thousand 
items which may be obtained free and 
which may be of help to elementary 
teachers. 

The material is indexed under the 
following general headings: admin- 
istration, applied arts, fine arts, health 


BOOKSHELF 


and physical education, language arts, 
science, social studies, special, and 
visual education. In addition, there are 
subdivisions under the main classifica- 
tions. The complete address of the 
publisher of each item is given as is 
a descriptive outline and number of 
pages. 

(Educators Progress Service—$3.50) 

Among the new books which have 
crossed our desk none has so impressed 
us by the poetry of its underlying mood 
as Jungle Boy by Lysle Carveth. It is 
the story of Angkot, an Igorot boy of 
the Philippine mountainlands. Angkot 
is an unusual little boy, much given 
to seeing the beauty of his homeland 
while practicing athletic feats and 
learning the occupation of his elders 
— hunting. Angkot also learns the 
legends of his people and is privileged 
to meet Ogsa, the white deer god. Ogsa 
tells Angkot that some people must be 
leaders of men and takes him into the 
lowlands. There Angkot stays for a 
time going to school and learning to 
make friends with the boys and girls 
in his new environment. Then trouble 
comes to the lowlands (we only sur- 
mise that the invader has violated their 
lands and their rice fields) and the 
people must flee to the mountains. 
Angkot, with the help of Ogsa (whom 
the others, of course, cannot see) leads 
them to the safety of the mountains 
and to his people. 

The author leads the reader to an- 
ticipate more than the story produces. 
We expected the journey back to the 
mountains (especially with Ogsa there 
to help) to be the dramatic climax of 
the book. The high point of interest 
instead occurs somewhat earlier when 
Angkot wins the carabao race and at 
last achieves a place among his new 
friends. 

The book should be read to younger 
children (nine-year-olds, for example) 
who are interested both in children of 
other lands and in legends and phan- 
tasy. We doubt that there is enough 
drama to excite older boys but imagi- 
native children of all ages should be 
entranced by the quiet charm of the 
text and the legend of the god. 

(Longmans, Green & Co.—$2.00) 
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FREE AND 
MATERIALS 


The pamphlets and other materials listed 
below may be just what you have been look- 
ing for. To facilitate your ordering these 
items we have prepared an order blank (see 
below). Use this to indicate the desired 
materials, Send the order blank to us and 
we shall forward your requests to the proper 
publishers. 

S 


New and revised educational ma- 
terials offered by the Westinghouse 
Electrical Corp. are described and ex- 
plained in a new booklet Teaching 
Aids. These free and low cost ma- 
terials and services available through 
Westinghouse include charts, motion 
pictures, booklets, and other timely 
publications. Not all of this material 
is suitable for elementary grades, but 
the elementary teacher will probably 
find much that she could adapt, or 
even use as it is. Copies of this book- 
let may be obtained by writing: School 
Service Dept., Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., 306 Fourth Ave., Box 1017, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pennsylvania. 

& 
Although it is not a new publication, 


INEXPENSIVE 


Reading for Fun should be of value 
to teachers. It is an excellently or- 
ganized and well-presented list of books 
for boys and girls in the elementary 
school. The booklet was prepared by 
The National Council of Teachers of 
English. Divisions of books include 
sections on: Good Times At Home; 
City, Country and Travel; Old Tales 
and Brave Deeds, and other such clear 
and distinctive groupings. 

Attractively covered and illustrated it 
should be a help in guiding children’s 
reading, and in teaching the child dis- 
crimination in his own selections. Price 
is 10c and it may be obtained from 
the publishers at 211 West Sixty-Eighth 
Street, Chicago. 

& 

America’s Indian Background is 
the name of an excellent leaflet avail- 
able from the Southwest Museum, High- 
land Park, Los Angeles 42, Calif. It is 
an extremely helpful introduction to a 
study and understanding of Indian 
backgrounds, customs, tribes, everyday 


living, etc. The large map which ac 
companies the booklet shows the loca” 
tion of Indian tribes and nations | 
throughout the western hemisphere, — 
Copies of this booklet may be obtained 
from the publishers for 30c. 
ca 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
has published a booklet written espe. 
cially to acquaint American youth with 
the work of the F.B.I. It is excellent 
reading, well written, and it covers the 
origin of the F.B.I., the use of science 
in the organization, various cases, ete, 
Titled, The Story of the Federal Bu 
reau of Investigation, it is available 
without charge from J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, U.S. Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 
e 
World Organization, An Annotated 
Bibliography is a fine compilation of 
books, pamphlets, etc., on this all- 
important theme. Published by the 
Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library, 
8 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y, 
it is available free of charge. 
a 
Problems which come up in organ- 
izing and operating a community cen- 
(Continued on inside back cover) 
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4616 N. CLARK ST. 
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those items which require payment. 


0 Jl (free), © J2 (10c), 


Name 





been imaugurated as a special help to our subscribers. 
able to honor charge orders. 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK. DO NOT COMBINE WITH ORDERS FOR OTHER ITEMS. 


Please send me one (1) copy of each of the pamphlets which I have checked below. 


OC] J3 (30c), 
D0 J9 (free), 


New and revised educa- 


List of books for chil- 


America’s Indian Background. Introduction 


Booklet written to acquaint youth 


An Annotated Bib- 
Compilation of books, pamphlets, etc. 
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25¢. Community Recreation Center Quiz. Pamphlet 
containing discussion of problems which arise in 


0 j4 (free), 
[] J10 (free), 


[) J5 (free), 
O) J1l (50c), 


The GRAB BAG 


FREE and INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 


Ji FREE. Teaching Aids. 
tional materials offered by Westinghouse Electrical 
Corp. are described and explained. 

J2 10c. Reading for Fun. 
dren in the elementary school. 
30c. 
to a study and understanding of Indian back- 
grounds, customs, tribes, everyday living, etc. 
FREE. The Story of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. 
with the work, origin, methods of the F.B.I. 
FREE. World Organization, 
liography. 
on this subject. 


organizing and operating 
Program. 


25c. 


Ethnic Variations. Booklet 
curriculum as a whole can stimulate intercultural 
understanding and 
FREE. Sitka National Monument. 
taining description, 
FREE. 
description, history, illustrations. 
FREE. The White House. 
description, history, illustrations. 
50c. 
Bibliography for guiding children’s reading. 
FREE. The Wealth of the Other Americas. Ait 
travel, products, industries, people, etc., of South 
America (including Mexico). 


We regret that we shall not be 
CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS. 


I enclose $ 
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history, illustrations. 

Statue of Liberty. Pamphlet containing 


Pamphlet containing 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 
MATERIAL 


(Continued from page 48) 


ter program are dealt with and dis- 
cussed in Community Recreation 
Center Quiz. There is a wealth of 
practical information in this 14 page 
pamphlet published by The National 
Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. The price 
is 25c. 
* 

Using the curriculum as a whole to 
stimulate intercultural understanding 
and co-operation is the subject of The 
Curriculum 
for Ethnic teacher 
who wants to do all she can to pro- 


As An Integrating Force 
Variations. Any 


mote sounder human relationships and 
appreciation between peoples can use 
this booklet to great advantage. Pub- 
lished by The Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, Harvard University. Cambridge. 
Mass.. it is available from them at 25c 


per copy. 

+: 
Sitka National Monument. Alaska, 
Statue of Liberty, and The White 


House are three good pamphlets avail- 
able from the U. S. Department of the 
Interior, National Park Service, Chi- 
cago 54. There is no charge for these 
descriptions and histories. The ma- 
terial is excellent for inclusion in a 
study of these three subjects individu- 
ally or in relation to various broader 
topics. 
« 


Among the excellent bibliographies 
which teachers may use to guide their 
pupils’ recreational reading and use of 
the library, the Junior Reviewers cata- 
logue of the Best Children’s Books of 
Recent Years will prove most helpful. 
This list has been compiled by the edi- 
tors of Junior Reviewers and is di- 
vided into the following categories: 
“Books for Small Children,” “Books 
for Children 6 to 8,” “Books for Chil- 
dren 8 to 10,” “Stories for Ages 10 to 
12.” “Non-Fiction for Ages 13 Up,” 
teries 10 to 12,” “Mysteries 12 Up,” 
“Career Books.” “Biography for Young- 
er Readers.” “Biography for Older 
Readers,” “Non-Fiction for Ages 8 to 
12,” Non-Fiction for Ages 13 Up,” 
“Music,” “Nature,” “Sports,” “Science,” 
“Crafts,” “Poetry,” “The Arts,” 
“Books on Bible Subjects,” “Song 
Books,” “Christmas Books.” Each list- 
ing contains title, author, publisher, 
and a brief summary of the book. 

The price of this list is 50c. Address 


Junior Reviewers, 241 Greenwood St.. 
Newton Centre 59, Mass. 


The Wealth of the Other Americas 
is one of the publications currently be- 
ing distributed by Pan American World 
Airways System, Chrysler Building, 135 
E. 42 St.. New York 17, N. Y. This 
booklet, is excellently organized and 
contains\ some very fine product maps. 
There are also illustrations of in- 
dustries, people, cities, and the like of 
these South American (including Mex- 
ico) countries. “The Americas and 
The Air Age,” “Terrain, Climate, What 
To Wear,” “Areas and Populations,” 
are only a few of the discussion topics. 
This publication is free on. request. 


JUNIOR LITERARY 
GUILD SELECTIONS 
FOR JANUARY 


Junior Literary Guild selections for 
January are: Little Lost Lamb (boys 
and girls, 6-8) by Golden MacDonald; 
Justin Morgan Had a Horse (boys and 
girls, 9-11) by Marguerite Henry; 
Making the Movies (older girls, 12-16) 
by Jeanne Bendick; and Gid Granger 
(older boys, 12-16) by Robert Davis. 








A New, Revised Edition 


THE 


KINDERGARTEN 
CURRICULUM 


Emma Bauer Golden 


In response to continued, enthusiastic 
demands from teachers everywhere, we 
are proud to announce publication of 
a thoroughly revised edition of this 
immensely popular book. 


The Kindergarten Curriculum contains 
suggestions for activities, sources of 
materials, methods of procedures, an 
outline of goals to be attained. 


PRACTICAL HELPS. The material in 
The Kindergarten Curriculum is adapt- 
able. No kindergarten, however un- 
usual the circumstances, can fail to 
benefit if the teacher uses The Kinder- 
garten Curriculum. 


Only $1.50 Postpaid 


Note: Send your orders early. We have 
quantities of back orders to fill and this 
edition is limited. 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ill. 
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illustrated. 


Washington (state), and Wisconsin. 


4616 NORTH CLARK STREET 








YMA N Ome Sc Wad 


Two books from the Jones Publishing Company that give practical social 
studies material on these important subjects. 
study outlines, projects, and correlating activities, all beautifully and clearly 


The books are complete with 


Our Good Neighbors (revised edition) contains material on Canada, Mexico, 
and all the South American Republics. 


Our United States contains material on Alaska, District of Columbia, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Louisiana, Michigan, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
BOTH FOR ONLY $1.00 postpaid 


Individual copies 60c each postpaid 
(Remittance must accompany all orders.) 


THE JONES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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MILLER NEW WAY MUSIC DEVICES 


(Patented and Copyrighted) 





Note and Key \ 
Correlator 

(for student use) 
A key to note reading. This 
card enables the pupil to 
study his note reading 
with accuracy and cer- 
tainty. 
The Correlator is a card, 
5% x 9 inches, Full in- 
structions on the back. 
6 Correlators ..............$1.35 

















Degree Cards 
Each printed so that both 
treble and bass clefs and 
the locations of the notes 
on each staff may be 
learned from one set of 
cards. They enable the 
teacher to give drill in 











Music Wall Board $4.00 
A music chart printed on heavy. durable material 
for easy erasing. Size: 28 x 38 inches. A necessity 
for every schoolroom where music is taught in any 

















— . nas snore the ee ee any point note reading in the quick- Sesboant ent 
y number o! pupils at the sa . est, most thorough and Staff Reader $3.00 
Musical Movie Board $3.00 -eneaaye Large and convenient for 
This device contains the same information as the Music Wall Board but Seasieirs ‘oane teacher use. Has lettered but- 
it is printed on heavy paper for tacking to work tables or desks. By pe os $0.60 tons that can be moved from 
means of this board and the lettered blocks which accompany it, the a line or space to the corre- 
teacher may teach a group of children at one board. The blocks are sponding piano key. Indis- 
used in playing games which firmly fix in mind the fundamentals of pensable for teaching cor- 
note and key correlation. relation of notes and keys. 


Order any of these Miller Music Devices trom 


120 West Madison Street DOROTHY ADAMS MILLER Chicago, Illinois 











TAKE THIS ADVANTAGE 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


in 
COMBINATION WITH OTHER MAGAZINES 


We are glad to be able to offer you these special combination prices for other magazines when ordered 
with Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES. All orders for these combinations must be sent directly to us in order to 
benefit by the reduction in prices. Also, all magazines must be ordered at the same time. 

Undoubtedly you will want several magazines, some for your own personal use, some for your pupils. 
Look over the list below and select those you want. Indicate your choices on the order blank. 





SPECIAL COMBINATIONS _ on ee 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES........... $3.00 Canadian Nature (5 issues).......... $1.25 $1.00 $3.75 
The Grade Teacher.................. i 2 Ee error rrr 3.00 none 6.00 
Special combination price......... 5.50 Children’s Activities ................. 3.00 3.00 5.75 
i chia cam cae ach Sbeee Mok aca 2.50 none 5.50 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES........... $3.00 Nature Magazine .................... 3.00 2.75 5.50 

American Childhood ................ 3.00 Newsweek (Teachers only— 

Special combination price......... 5.50 give name of school)................ 3.50 none 6.50 
0 ere 3.00 none 6.00 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES........... $3.00 School Arts Magazine................ 4.00 3.80 6.55 
I coo ba Seance aesc vend REIS STi ee a 2.50 2.50 5.25 
Special combination price......... Eee eee 1.00 1.00 3.75 

Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES sr: 

4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ill. 


] Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES for 1 year (10 consecutive issues beginning with the current 
number), $3.00. (Add 25c per year for Canadian subscriptions; 50c for those from other foreign countries.) 
Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES in combination with the following magazines: 











